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AN INQUIRY INTO THE MEANING OF ROMANS VII: 14—25 


By the Rev. Isaac Robinson of Stoddard. 


(Concluded from page 168.) 


1. That the Apostle is here describing his experience after 
he was renewed in the spirit of his mind, I argue from the fact, 
that he has represented his spiritual nature as serving the law of 
God, and his fleshly, or corrupt nature as serving the law of sin. 
The conclusion, which he draws from the whole that he had 
said, is, ‘ wherefore I, the same person, with my mind serve the 
law of God ; but with my flesh, the law of sin.” The flesh and 
mind are here set in opposition to each other; and if we can as- 
certain what is meant by flesh, we can easily determine what is 
meant by mind. By flesh here, it is universally admitted, that 
the Apostle means his fleshly or corrupt nature, in which he had 
before declared, ‘ there dwelt no good thing ;’ and of course, by 
his mind, which he here contradistinguishes from his flesh, he 
must mean his spiritual nature, or the “inner man,” in respect to 
which he delighted in the law of God. ‘The supposition that he 
means the unrenewed mind, involves a contradiction of all that 
he haselsewhere said of such a mind. In Rom. i: 28, he has 
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called it, “‘ a reprobate mind,” that is, “ a wicked or vile mind, 
deserving of condemnation or execration.” In Eph.iv: 17, 18, 
he has represented it as “ a mind of vanity,” and those who are 
under its influence, as “alienated from the life of God.” In 
1 Tim. vi: 5, he has pronounced the unrenewed mind “corrupt;” 
in, Titus i: 15, “ defiled,” and in Colos. ii: 18, “a fleshly 
mind,” where it is plain that 6 vods s7g cagxis is the same jwith,' +0 
pgovyua THe dagxic in Rom. viii: 7, “the mind of the flesh,” or “ car- 
nal mind, which is enmity against God, not subject to the law of 
God neither indeed can be.” With such a mind how could 
Paul, or any other man serve the law of God? 1 cannot, 
therefore, resist the conviction, that he means serving the law of 
God with his renewed mind, or spiritual nature; which is the 
same as delighting init after the inner man. 

Accordingly from the fact that with his mind he served the 
law of God, he draws the inference, chapter viii : 1, that “there 
is therefore now no condemnation to them, which are in Christ 
Jesus.” That this is an inference drawn from what the Apostle 
had before said, the ablest critics admit.* And in my view it is 
plain, that the inference is drawn, not from the fourth, but from 
the last, verse of chapter vii. For there is a manifest corres- 
pondence, and an indissoluble connection, between déga oiv in the 
last verse of chapter vii, and déga viv in the first verse of chapter 
vii. ‘The note of Doddridge, no incompetent judge in such a 
case, is worthy of attention. “I think,” says he, “ there is not 
in the whole New Testament, a more unhappy division of two 
chapters than is here made, not only in the midst of an argument, 
but even of a sentence. Aga civand dga viv so evidently an- 
swer to each other, that I think i plain that the for- 
mer should be rendered whereas.” ‘Though I would not un- 
dertake to defend his rendering of ego civ, which he acknowledges 
is an uncommon sense of the phrase; yet I think it evident, that 


* See Doddridge, Macknight, Stuart, and Bloomfield in loco. 
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the chapters are divided in the midst of the Apostle’s argument, 
and that the inference in the first verse of chapter viii, is drawn 
from the fact stated in the last verse of chapter vii, that with 
his mind he served the law of God. And if so, he must mean 
serving it with a sincere and evangelical, though imperfect, obe- 
dience. And such obedience is uniformly represented in the Bi- 
ble, as a proof of union with Christ and freedom from condem- 
nation. 

5. That the Apostle is here describing his experience as a 
Christian, T argue from its exact correspondence with the descrip- 
tion, which in Gal. v: 17, he has given of the experience of 
Christians in general. ‘For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the one 
to the other, so that ye cannot dothe things that ye would.” Iva 
wn & dv Sédyre, cadre woyre; literally, “so that ye do not do the 
things which ye desire.” ‘The note of Doddridge on this passage, 
so exactly accords with my own views, that I beg leave to intro- 
duce here the substance of it. ‘ Asit is certain that by flesh in 
this text, which is the same, that the Apostle has elsewhere called 
the old man and the body of sin, we are to understand that nat- 
ural corruption, which is the ruling principle in the state of na- 
ture ; and with the remains of which the regenerate are still 
troubled ; so by the spireé, which is here set in opposition to it, 
we are tounderstand that supernatural principle of grace, which 
is imparted to the renewed soul, and which, being communicated 
by the Holy Spirit, has frequently the title of Spirit given to it. 
For “ that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” And there is 
such a contrariety between these two principles, that they are 
constantly opposing one another in their desires and tendency ; 
so that, as the Apostle adds, “‘ ye do not do aay of the things 
that ye desire ;” for so it is expressed in the original ; and not, 
that is, ye do them, not 
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“ ye cannot do the things ye would ;”’ 
without doing violence to the contrary principle, which would be 
drawing you another way, which is agreeable to what the Apos- 
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tle elsewhere says, Rom. vii: 19.” Now if the view which 
Doddridge has given of this passage is correct ; does it not con- 
tain the substance of what the Apostle said of himself in the text 
under review ? In the passage from Galatians, he teaches us that 
there are in the regenerate two principles, which he calls flesh 
and spirit, and which continually oppose each other: and does 
he not teach the same in the text, calling one of these principles 
jlesh, and the other “ the inner man,” one “ the law in the mem- 
bers,” and the other “ the daw of the mind?” In the passage 
from Galatians, he says, that Christians “ do not do the things 


which they desire ;” 


and what more does he say of himself in 
the text? The good which J desire Ido not, but the evil which 
I desire not, that I do.” Why then should we suppose that the 
experience, which he describes in the text, must be his experi- 
ence before he became a Christian, when in Gal. v: 17, he has 
given a perfectly similar description of Christian experience : 
Might we not as consistently deny, that he describes Christian ex- 
perience in the passage cited from Galatians, as to deny that he 
describes such experience in the text under examination ? 

But it is time to attend to the objections which have been 
urged against that view of the text, which I have been endeay- 
oring to support. 

1. It is objected that the general complexion of the text is 
wholly inconsistent with the view, which I have given of it. 
For though the Apostle represents himself as desiring to do 
good ; yet he is never able to carry his desires into execution. 
Though he speaks of himself as hating sin, yet he “ habitually 
practises it at all times, and under all circumstances.” ‘Thougli 
he struggles against it, yet “in every contest here, the sinful car- 
nal mind comes off victorious.” I cannot think this representa- 
tion just. True, the Apostle complains that he did not do the 
vood, which he desired, but did the evil which he desired to 
avoid ; yet he declares that he hated it, makes no excuse for com- 
mitting it; utters no complaint against the law that condemns 
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him, but declares that “the law is holy, just and good,” “that he 
delights in it after the inner man,” “and serves it with his mind.” 
‘At the same time, he expresses the most earnest desires for de- 
liverance from sin, that dwelleth in him, and breaks into an 
ascription of praise to God in prospect of complete and final de- 
liverance. Does this look like voluntarily yielding to the dominion 
of sin? Or does the picture which the writer has here drawn 
of himself bear a nearer resemblance to Saul, the Pharisee, than 
to Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ? If President Edwards. 
Mr. Brainerd, and Dr. Payson had never seen this text, and 
known nothing of the dispute respecting its meaning ; and it had 
heen submitted to them to examine it, and then decide whether 
it’'agreed best with ther experience before, or after, their conver- 
sion; would they not have said that it accorded exactly with 
their experience after, they hoped they were renewed by divine 
grace? 

2. It is objected that the text in addition toits general com- 
plexion, contains a number of particular expressions, whicli 
clearly prove that the Apostle is here speaking of himself as 
an impenitent sinner. Before I proceed to examine these ex- 
pressions, [ would remark that strong feelings always dictate 
strong language. And on uo subject perhaps, ate the feelings 
of Christians, who have made high attainments in grace, so strong 
as on the subject of their own imperfections. They see so clear- 
ly the purity of the law and what they ought to be, feel so sen- 
sibly their immense ebligations to God, and so earnestly desire 
to be perfect, that their own attainments seem, as it were, nothing, 
and their imperfections appear in such dark and appalling colors, 
that they feel as though language had no terms sufficiently 
strong, by which to express their abhorrence of themselves. 
Hence we find eminent Christians, when speaking on this subject 
always employing the most forcible and abasing language ; lan- 
guage which if rigidly interpreted, would perhaps prove them 
the worst of men. Passing over the language of good men on 
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this subject as recorded in the Bible, I shall select a few expres- 
sions from eminent Christians of later ages. Augustine, speaking 
of the sins, which he felt in his heart after his conversion, says, 
“ My life is full of these evils, and even my prayers are often 
disturbed ; and when I apply myself to thine ears, I am over- 
whelmed with a torrent of vanities.” And much more he says 
to the same purpose ; and, feelingly, exclaims, “ Mourn with 
me, ye who are conscious of any inward feelings of godliness ; 
I cannot expect the sympathy of those who are not.” 

Bishop Beveridge speaks of himself as sinning in every thing, 
not excepting his most spiritual and devotional exercises. ‘I 
sin, and I repent ; and J sin in my very repentance.” 

Dr. Payson says, ‘‘ My heart seems to be a soil so bad that all 
labor is thrown away upon it; for instead of growing better, zt 
grows worse and worse. O what a dreadful, what an inconceiv- 
eable abyss of corruption is my heart!” And again, “ The fast 
was the day in which I had the most dreadful proofs of more 
than diabolical depravity of heart.” (Life, pages 91, 211.) s | 
Language of similar import might be quoted from the life of 
Brainerd, Edwards, Hopkins, and other eminent Christians. And 
now, how much stronger than this language, is the strongest of 
those expressions of Paul in the text, which have been consider- 
ed by some, as rendering it certain that he is speaking of him- 
self as an impenitent sinner ? 

In the first place, he complains of himself as being “ carnal,” 
which, we are told, isa proof that he was in the flesh, or unre- 
generate. But he applies the same epithet to the Corinthians ; 
whom, he nevertheless represents as “ washed and justified and 
sanctified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God.” 

In the second place, he complains of himself as “ sold under 
sin ;” which, weare told, is the description of one of the worst 
men mentioned in the Old Testament. But the difference in 
the form of expression is very material. Ahab is represented as 
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having voluntarily sold himself,.and as delighting in his bondage. 
Paul speaks in the passive voice ; complains of the bondage as 
grievous, and longs for deliverance. Let any Christian of Paul’s 
attainments compare himself with the holy law of God, and I 
am inclined to think that his feelings will dictate similar language. 
‘“T know,” he will be ready to say, “ that the law is spiritual, 
but alas ! I am carnal, sold under sin. Compared with what the 
law requires, with what I ought to be, and with whatI desire to 
be, my life is but bondage.” If any Christians at the present 
day are strangers to such abasing views of themselves, it is, I ap- 
prehend, to be ascribed principally to their want of a more 
thorough ecquaintance with their own hearts. Clear views of 
the holiness of God, of the purity of his law, and of their own 
remaining sinfulness would constrain them to exclaim with Job, 
“T have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now my 
eye seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes.” 

In the third place, Paul complains that he “ found a law that 
when he would do good, evil was present with him ;” which is 
adduced as further proof that he is speaking of himself as impeni- 
tent. Butif he were speaking of himself as a Christian, who 
bad sin dwelling in him, what but this could he say consistent 
with truth? If when desirous to do good, evil had not been 
present with him; how could there have been any warfare, 
whick itis certain from the Bible there is, and which all Chris- 
tians experience ? 

In the fourth place, the Apostle complains of “ a law in his 
members warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him 
into captivity to the law of sin in his members.” “ The mean- 
ing,” we have been told, “ is that the law of sin had an entire 
rule or control over him.” But is this indeed so? When “the 
man after God’s own heart” complained, Ps. Ixv: 3, “ in- 
iquities prevail against me,” no judicious commentator ever 
thought of explaining the language to mean that his iniquities 
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“ had the entire rule or control over him,” or that they habitual- 
ly prevailed against him ; but only that they did this, at some 
particular times. And why may we not explain the language 
of the Apostle now under consideration in the same manner? 
Can any valid objection be alleged against such an explanation ? 
And if he only meant that in the warfare between the law in his 
members, and the law of his mind, the former was sometimes 
victorious so as to bring him into captivity to the law of sin, no 
one, I presume, would regard this as a proof that he was not de- 
scribing his experience as a Christian. For it is a truth amply 
supported both by Scripture, and by facts, that ‘‘ Christians have 
many a conflict, in which they are overcome by sin.” 

3. It is objected, that such a view, as I have given of the 
text, is inconsistent with the design of the Apostle, which was to 
show that the law is wholly insufficient for the sanctification ; of 
men. But where is the evidence of such inconsistency? If 
those, who have embraced the gospel are, notwithstanding all the 
advantages, and all the assistance, which it affords them, still im- 
perfect, and have such a painful conflict with sin, as is here de- 
scribed, how could it be supposed that the law is sufficient for 
their sanctification ? Ithas been often remarked by judicious 
divines, that nothing sets the strength of sin, and the absolute 
necessity of divine grace tosubdue it, in such a clear and con- 
Yincing point of light, as the remains of corrupt nature in be- 
lievers, the warfare which they have with it; and the great dif- 
ficulty which they find in mortifying and subduing it. [am un- 
able to perceive, therefore, why it does not accord as well with 
the Apostle’s design, to suppose that he describes the warfare, 
which he experienced after he became a Christian, as to suppose 
that he describes the warfare, which he experienced before his 
conversion. 1 agree with Dr. Scott, that the Apostle’s “‘ avowed 
object is to show that the law can do nothing for a sinner, either 
to justify or sanctify him; and that the believer feels this daily, 
as long as he lives.” And if the exposition, which I have given, 
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is inconsistent with this, I am ready to admit that it must be in- 
correct. 

4. Itis objected that “upon the usual exegesis there is an 
irreconcileable opposition between the latter part of chapter vii, 
and the former part of chapter viii.” In my view, however, 
the opposite “ exegesis” is much more liable to such an objec- 
tion. For this represents the Apostle as being :n the flesh, and 
under the dominion of the carnal mind, when in Rom. vii: 22 
and 25, hesays “[ delight in the law of God after the inner 
man ; and with my mind £ serve the law of God ;” and yet in 
chapter viii: 7 and 8, hedeclares “ the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for itis not subject to the law of God, neither in- 
deed can be: so then they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” Now is there no “ opposition” between these different 
declarations, on supposition they relate te the same character : 
Can the person whose mind is enmity against God, and of course 
against Ais daw, which is a transcript of his character, delight in 
it after theinner man? Can he serve the law of God with his 
mind, and yet “ cannot please God ?” 

Those who adopt “ the usual exegesis” apply the same prin- 
ciples of interpretation to both the paragraphs referred to in the 
objection ; and thus, as they think, render them consistent with 
each other. When the Apostle, chapter vii: 23, speaks of him- 
self as being brought “ into captivity to the law of sin,” they 
understand his language in the qualified sense already explained : 
that is, they consider him as meaning, not an habitual, but an 
oecastonal captivity to sin. And when, chapter viii: 2, he 
speaks of himselfas ‘“ made free from the law of sin and death,” 
they understand his language in the same qualified sense ; not as 
teaching that the Christian is sinlessly perfect, but that he is 
made free from the reigning power of sin; not that it never 
prevails against him, and leads him captive, but that he is no 
longer zs voluntary and devoted slave, no longer willingly “ obeys 
it in the lusts thereof.” And thus, though they consider the 
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Apostle, in both these verses, as speaking of himself as a Chris- 
tian, yet by understanding his language in both of them, in a 
qualified sense, they render them, so far as I am able to perceive, 
perfectly harmonious. In the same qualified sense they under- 
stand his language in the 3rd and 4th verses of chapter viii. 
“For what the law could not do, because it was weak through 
the flesh, God has done by sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and by an offering for sin has doomed to death sin in 
the flesh ; that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh but after the spirit.” God 
has pronounced against sin in the Christian a sentence of utter 
extirpation; and the execution of the sentence has already 
commenced, and the conflict with sin, which the believer now 
experiences, as described in the preceding chapter, is but the dy- 
ing struggles of this monster, under the gradual execution of this 
divine sentence. And until the execution is finished, and sin en- 
tirely destroyed in believers, the design of God in sending his 
Son to be an offering for sin will not be fully accomplished. 
Then, ard not till then, will the perfect righteousness, which the 
law demands, be completely fulfilied by believers. As Scott has 
justly remarked “ the completion of sanctification seems here 
especially intended.” Still it is true that in a qualified sense 
Christians fulfll the righteousness of the law in this world; that 
is, “they keep, in some good measure, the precepts of the 
law.” 

Again, when itis said, chapter vili: 9, that Christians ‘are not 
in the flesh, but in the spirit, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in them,” those who adopt ‘the usual exegesis,” understand the 
meaning to be, not that Christians are perfectly holy ; but that 
they have a spiritual, as well as a carnal or corrupt nature, 
which lays a foundation for the Christian warfare. And of 
course, they regard this as perfectly consistent with what Paul 
says of himself in chapter vii, as being “carnal” and as having 


“no good thing dwelling in his flesh ;” and yet as “ delighting 
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in the law of God after the inner man.” As has been already 
remarked, the Corinthians are called “carnal,” who were “sanc- 
tified by the Spirit of our God,” and who had “ the Spirit of 
God dwelling in them.” “ Know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you, and which ye have 
of God?” Where then is the direct antithesis between the latter 
part of chapter vii, andthe former part of chapter viii? The 
application of the same principles of interpretation to both these 
paragraphs removes, I apprehend, all appearance of opposition 
between them. And isit not more consistent toapply the same 
principles of interpretation to both, than to explain the language 
of the former in an unqualified sense, as teaching an entire de- 
votedness to sin; and the language of the Jatter in a qualified 
sense as teaching not a perfect, but only a partial deliverance 
from sin in the present world ? 

Finally, it is objected that it is derogatory to the character of 
Paul to suppose that he is here speaking of himself asa Chris- 
tian. For such language, as he here employs, is altogether in- 
consistent with those high attainments in holiness, which he had 
made. But how does this appear? The nearer the Christian 
arrives to perfection, the more clearly he discovers his remaining 
tmperfections, and the more deeply his heart is affected with 
them, and the more earnestly he desires to be delivered from them. 
The longer he lives in the world, the more thorough is the knowl- 
edge which he gains of his own heart as naturally “ deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked ;” and the lower he sinks 
in his own esteem, and the deeper his conviction becomes that if 
saved at all, he must be “saved freely by the grace of God, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” Conse- 
quently the higher his admiration of this grace arises, and the more 
entirely all his hopes are built upon it. The language of the text 
therefore, is such as might be reasonably expected from one of 
Paul’s distinguished piety, who felt that he had not yet “ already 
attained, either were already perfect.” 
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SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 
By the Rev. Abraham Burnham of Pembroke. 


God is a Sovereign. Here is a proposition to be explained 
and proved. 

I. To be explained. When we speak of any doctrine, re- 
lating to the being and perfections of God, we desire to feel, 
that it becomes us to speak with profound reverence. When we 
undertake to explain any doctrine of the Bible, we would divest 
ourselves of all prejudice, and rely upon the guidance of the 
Spirit of all grace and truth. 

Now, when we say, God is a Sovereign, we attach to the term 
Sovereign, none of those ideas, which the common mind attach- 
es to human sovereigns. We very naturally connect with hu- 
man sovereigns, the idea of ambition, despotism, tyranny, op- 
pression and cruelty. No earthly potentate is perfect either 
in intelligence, or integrity. But as for the Holy Sovereign of 
the Universe, his understanding is infinite, and his heart is Jove. 
His entire character is clothed with absolute perfection. His 
Sovereignty is connected with infinite wisdom and benevolence. 
In explaining the proposition before us, it seems rather immateri- 
al to our purpose whether we consider the Sovereignty of God a 
perfection of his nature, or a state or condition of all his perfec- 
tions as a whole, oronly a mode of the Divine operation. If it 
should be said, that Sovereignty belongs to all the divine per- 
fections, they being absolutely supreme, transcending every thing 
of the kind in the universe; this would not alter the case. 
Our definition is, that the Sovereignty of God is that in Him, 
whereby he does, just what he is pleased todo; making his own 
will, which is perfectly holy, just and good, the rule of all his 
conduct. 

And in the exercise of his own most wise and infinitely good 
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pleasure, God does not infringe upon the free moral agency, and 
responsibilty, of men or angels. Whatever benevolent design 
and holy agency God may have had, in the revolt of angels and 
of man, neither his design nor his agency prevented them from 
being free, and of course, responsible, and blame-worthy for re- 
volting. And this remark will apply, with equal truth and pro- 
priety to every subsequent transgression. 

Let it also be remembered, that in the exercise of his wise and 
holy Sovereignty, God does no injustice to angels, or men. By 
preserving his elect angels in perfect holiness and happiness, 
God did no injustice to those whom he cast out of heaven, for 
they freely sinned before they were banished from that blessed 
place. 

In providing a Savior for fallen man, God did no injustice to 
fallen angels. Fallen angels are the objects of strict, impartial 
justice; man, of Sovereign mercy. And both these perfec- 
tions, justice and mercy, are essential to the Godhead, and, of 
course, must be displayed. 

By saving some sinners of this apostate world, and not others, 
God does no injustice to those who are lost, because they violate 
a law, which is holy, just and good, and reject the offers of life 
and salvation, made to them in the gospel ; and besides, they 
suffer in the world of despair, no more than the due reward of 
theirdeeds. Whenever God exercises his glorious Sovereignty 
towards moral agents, he does it in a manner perfectly consistent 
with the freedom of the will, and with strict justice. To have 
any thing like a full view of the import of the Sovereignty of 
God, it may be necessary to glance at the means, by which he 
has displayed his wise and holy Sovereignty. Has God created 
unnumbered worlds, and bid them revolve in the regions of im- 
mensity ? He has done it, because he was pleased to doit. He 
took counsel of none of his creatures. Has he made one planet, in 
the solar system, differ from another, in magnitude and splendor ? 
It is because he was pleased so todo. Does God bestow 
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his grace and salvation on some of our fallen race, and not on 
otiers ? In this essential difference in the character and condi- 
tion of his rational and accountable creatures, God manifests 
himself an absolute Sovereign. He shows himself disposed to do 
what seemeth good in his holy sight. And this is what we mean 
by the Sovereignty of God. 

God is a Sovereign. This doctrine is now, 

II. To be proved. And it may be proved, 

1. By the very nature of his being. God exists of necessity, 
and, consequently, all his natural and moral perfections which 
constitute his nature and character, exist of necessity. And his 
infinite perfections set Him upon the throne of the universe, 
clothe him with absolute supremacy and Sovereignty, with infi- 
nite majesty and eternal glory. Now, to show, that God is 
necessarily a Sovereign, let us suppose that God is not Almighty ; 
then, some other being may be more powerful than He, and that 
other being is God. If we suppose that God does not possess 
infinite wisdom ; then, some other being may be wiser than 
He, and that other being is God. Suppose that God is not 
infinitely good, then some other being may be better than 
He, and that other being is God. For according to all 
rational ideas of God, he is the best Being in the universe. 
If we suppose that God is not absolutely independent, then 
he may be controlled by some other being, and that other be- 
ing is God. And if God were not absolutely Sovereign, doing 
all his pleasure, some other being might be, and that other 
being is God, is the Supreme Being. Absolute Sovereignty is 
essential to absolute Supremacy ; and both may be attributed to 
the Godhead. 

Take another view of this source of proof. To act of choice, 
is essential to moral agency. God is a moral agent; of course, 
he actsof choice. Every moral agent will act as he chooses to 
act, if he be able. If, therefore, God were not to act just as he 
pleases, he would show himself deficient in power. Besides. 
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God would be unhappy, if he were not to act as he pleases. 
This must be admitted. But, who can believe, that there is any 
want of happiness in the Supreme Being? From the very na- 
ture of the case, the proof is conclusive, that God is a Sove- 
reign, of necessity, uncaused, eternal, and absolutely independ- 
ent. 

2. By the great diversity among the creatures which God has 
made. If we go back in our thoughts toa period, in past eter- 
nity, when nothing existed but God, must it not have depended 
on his Sovereign pleasure, whether any creatures should have 
existence, or not? If any, what? and how many kinds ¢ 
Therefore, the very existence of creation proves the Sovereignty 
of the Creator. Still more clearly does the great diversity in the 
creation, prove the Sovereignty of the Creator. Look at this 
great globe. Why such diversity of soil, of roots, of herbs, of 
flowers, plants, trees and animals? Cast an eye at the visible 
heavens. Why does onestar differ from another star in glory ? 
Why such diversity among God’s rational creatures? Men, An- 
gels, Cherubim and Seraphim? Because their glorious Creator 
is a Sovereign, and was pleased in this way to show his sovereign 
pleasure. On the face of creation, the Sovereignty of the 
Creator is inscribed in capitals, as large, fair, and legible, as his 
existence. 

3. By the vast variety, which God has been pleased to make 
in the circumstances of his creatures. With respect to the angels 
of light, what an amazing difference! Some of them, preserved 
unto eternal glory, others cast out of heaven, and reserved in 
everlasting chains, under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day. 

Now, it appears to be utterly in vain, to deny the Sovereign 
agency of God in the fall of angels. We may admit one of 
three suppositions on the subject, either, 1. That God designed a 
certain number of the angels should fall; or, 2. That he de- 
signed they should not fall ; or, 3. That he had no design about 
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it. But, to suppose that God had no design about the revolt of 
the angels, is to suppose them, for a time at least, independent of 
their Maker ; for if they were constantly dependent on their 
Maker, they could not have fallen without his designing that 
event. And to suppose any creature independent for a single 
moment, is to suppose that creature possessed of an incommuni- 
cable perfection of the Godhead. And to suppose that God de- 
signed the angels, who have actually fallen, should not fall, is to 
admit that he is not able to accomplish his designs, of course 
that he is capable of being disappointed and unhappy. But, 
who can admit such an idea of the Supreme Being? It only 
remains, therefore, that we admit, that God, in his holy, wise, 
and benevolent Sovereignty, actually designed, and effected the 
difference between the elect, and the fallen angels. And these 
observations apply, with equal truth, propriety and force to the 
fal! of man. 

God was pleased to create man in his own image, and to place 
him in the garden of innocence and joy; but not to keep him 
there. And what an awful difference between our first parents, 
in Eden, holy and happy, and the same guilty pair attempting to 
hide themselves among the trees of the garden from the presence 
of the Lord! And yet, had it not pleased the Lord that such a 
difference should exist, he certainly would have prevented it. 
But, agreeably to his eternal and sovereign purpose to distinguish 
men from the angels that fell, Jehovah soon revealed his designs 
of mercy in the promise of a Savior. And in all his subse- 
quent dealings with mankind, God has most wonderfully dis- 
played his absolute Sovereignty. 

The old world, he swept away with the flood, except Noah 
and his family. Sodom aud Gomorrah, and the other cities of the 
plain, God destroyed with a shower of fire and brimstone from 
heaven, but saved, as by an angel’s hand, Lot and his two daugh- 


ters. 
And if we trace the footsteps of divine Providence under the 
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Gospel dispensation, we see the Sovereignty of God at every 
step. While some nations are favored with the light of the Gos- 
pel, others are covered with the darkness and horrors of heathen- 
ism. And when the Gospel is preached, it is foolishness, and a 
stumbling block to some, to others, in the same nation, state, 
town, neighborhood, and even in the same family, it is the wis- 
dom of God, and the power of God unto salvation. This vast 
variety in the condition of creatures, demonstrates the Sovereign- 
ty of the Creator. And the same sentiment is decidedly, and 
authoritatively, settled, 

4. By the Sacred Scriptures. When God condescends to de- 
scribe his own character to his servant Moses, he does it in those 
emphatic words ; “I will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and I will show mercy on whom I will show mercy.” Ex. 
xxxiii: 19. When Jehovah would distinguish himself from all 
the dumb idols of the nations, he does it in this remarkable dec- 
laration, ‘‘ My counsels shall stand, and | will do all my _plea- 
sure.” Isa. xlvi: 10. And the Great Teacher from heaven as- 
serted the doctrine under consideration, when he rejoiced in spir- 
it, and said, “1 thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes ; even so, father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” Lukex: 21. And according to the vision of the 
beloved John, Rev. iv: 11, the redeemed in glory ascribe to God 
the very attribute of the Godhead, which is ourtheme. “ They 


cast their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power ; for thou hast cre- 
ated all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.”’ 
We only add the testimony of the sweet singer of ancient Israel, 
Ps. exxxv: 6, ‘‘ Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he in 
heaven anc *y earth, © the seas and all deep places.” 
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MODERN NON-RESISTANCE. 
By the Rev. John M. Whiton of Antrim. 


A class of men, the Modern Non-Resistants, affirm that war, even to 
repel invasion, is unlawful ; that in no case, not even that of the mur- 
derer, may human life be taken ; that self-defence, by other means than 
moral suasion or flight, is wrong; that punishment is inadmissible ; that 
men must yield up their property on demand ; that civil government is 
a violation of human liberty, and has no rightful existence. Some would 
modify these views in part, while others assert them in all their length 
and breadth. One of the main supports they claim from the Bible, is the 
passage, Matt. v. 3883—42. “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, An 
eye for an eye, anda tooth for atooth. But I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to goa mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh of thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” Is their 
interpretation of these precepts right or wrong ? Are they to be under- 
stood literally aud strictly, or with limitation ? 

As in other books, so in the Bible, many things, general and absolute 
i form, must be restricted in the interpretation : otherwise they clash 
with other passages, and with the nature of things. “Thou shall not 
kill.” Shall we understand a limitation ? Or say that we must not kill 
animals for food; must not kill the noxious insect, the poisonous serpent, 
the rabid dog? “Oweno man any thing.” Shall we restrain the pro- 
hibition to needless, foolish, dishonest debts, or hold that a man may not 
incur a debt of a single dollar, even to feed a starving family ? “ Pray 
without ceasing.” Shall we limit the sense to regular and stated acts of 
devotion, or affirm that men must pray without sleep or intermission ? 
Clear instances these, of the necessity of supplying restrictions to some 
general precepts. Of course, the passage first cited, may be subject to 
the same law. Is it so ? 

It may aid our enquiry to trace the results of a literal and rigorous 
interpretation. “ If aman smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” Permit, yea, court the second blow, by presenting the other 
cheek. “ If a man will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him 
lave thy cloak also:”—and by parity of reasoning, thy horse, thy whole 
estate. “ Give to him that asketh of thee.” If aman, able to work, 
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prefer to live by begging ; if he ask money to spend in intoxication or 
gambling, deny himnot. “ From him that would borrow of thee, turn 
notthou away.” If amadman would borrow a deadly weapon ; or a 
swindler, money never to be repaid, refuse him not. Such are the ab- 
surdities of a strictly literal interpretation. There must be a limitation, 
drawn from good sense, from the nature of things, and from other parts 
of the word of God. 

But where are the limits to be drawn ? Guided by the light of Serip- 
ture, it will not be difficult to ascertain. The occasion of the prohibition 
was the precept of the Jewish law, “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth.” Had a man wilfully maimed another, by putting out his eye, 
or striking out his tooth, he should himself be punished with the same 
infliction. It wasarule to guide the Jewish Courts, a part of their 
criminal Jurisprudence ; but never intended to authorize private retalia- 
tion, or allow men, when injured, to take the law into their own hands, 
and avenge their own wrongs. But the Scribes and Pharisees had per- 
vefted the precept from the intention of a Judicial rule to the magistrate, 
in the due execution of justice, into an allowance of private revenge. 
In a similar manner had they perverted other parts of the divine law, 
as the prohibitions of murder and adultery, into an implied allowance of 
inferior outrage, or mental impurity ; and the requisition of love to our 
neighbor, into a tacit permission of hating an enemy. Christ exposes 
and condemns these perversions. Aiming his censure, not against the 
original permission to the Magistrate to punish the evil doer, but against 
the perversion of that rule into an allowance of private retaliation, he 
says, * Resist not evil”—it may mean, the evil or injurious person. Re- 
pel not one outrage by another. Be not judge in your own case ; take 
not the work of punishment into your own hand ; but if redress be ne- 
cessary, seek it from the law of the land. The thing really forbidden, 
is, not the administration of penal justice by government, but personal 
revenge. 

In the passage, plead by Non-Resistants, are specified three kinds of 
injuries : injuries of the person, as smiting on the cheek ; injuries of 
property, as taking a coat by an unjust lawsuit ; injuries of personal 
liberty, as in pressing or compelling one to go a mile, or perform some 
other labor. 

As to the first class, injuries of the person, he says, “If any one smite thee 
on the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” A strictly literal con- 
struction would involve the absurdity of inviting the second blow. 
Rather than do this, by presenting the other cheek, the most ultra Non- 
Resistant would admit the lawfulness of flight, or inducing by moral 
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suasion the assailant to desist. The question is still open, May evil in 
any case be resisted by force? If not, the Father may not correct the 
rebellious son ; the traveller may not defend his life against the robber ; 
nor the parent, his family against the midnight assassin. The murderer 
may be neither executed nor imprisoned. The sailor may not repel the 
pirate, who attacks a vessel with intent ¢> butcher every soul on board. 
Laws must have no penalties, society no prisons. The most strictly 
defensive war, forced upon a peaceable, reluctant nation, would be wick- 
ed. Can a construction, so repugnant to other parts of Scripture, so de- 
structive to all social order and safety, so fitted to fill the world with 
anarchy and violence, be other than wrong? Had God intended to for- 
bid any defence by force, on the part both of individuals and nations, 
certainly he would have expressed the prohibition, as Doddridge well 
observes, in terms not to be misunderstood or misconstrued. 

The ancient statute, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed”—is not a dictate of the Jewish law only, but was enacted 
centuries before the Jewish nation existed, or the Jewish law was pro- 
mulgated. It is a part of the law of nature. The reason of the statute 
is express in the next clause: “ For in the image of God made he man.” 
Man’s dignity in the scale of being, his resemblance of God in intelli- 
gence and immortality, render the shedding of human blood,a crime of 
deep dye. Is human life less worthy of protection now, than in the 
days of Noah? If the legal maxim, “ while the reason remains, the law 
holds good,” be sound ; the law, subjecting the murderer to capital pun- 
ishment, must remain valid to the end of the word ; for the necessities 
of humanity require such alaw. ‘To abolish it, would subserve, not, as 
is pretended, the cause of humanity, but of inhumanity. The “ inviola- 
bility of human life,” when urged as a dissuasive from cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and murder, isa just and important doctrine. But when the 
phrase is employed to screen the murderer, delusion lurks under it. It 
becomes a perversion of truth, a nullification of the law of God. 

What is the legitimate design of civil government ? To protect men 
in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. In consideration of re- 
ceiving from its subjects, allegiance and tribute, it engages to render 
this protection. How can it be made effectual, or more than a mere 
pretence, without the application of the force, necessary to repel or 
punish the lawless and violent ? 

That the New Testament recognizes the authority of government to 
defend the peace and safety of society by force, is plain from its repre- 
senting it as a terror to evil doers, and as bearing not the sword in vain. 
Of what use were a sword, never to be wielded 2 
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In some cases then, it is right to resist outrage by force. Right, for 
the parent to chastise the disobedient son ; for the sailor to repel the 
pirate ; for the government to punish the murderer wlth death, and to 
maintain by necessary penal inflictions, the order and peace of Socie- 
ty. 

If it be asked, what are the precise limits of this right of resistance ? 
How far may we go? Where must we stop? We cannot expect to 
find in the Bible specific directions for each of the millions of varying 
cases; for the world could not contain the books, necessary, on this sup- 
position, to be written. We must recur to the general principles of the 
gospel, and, in applying them to particular cases, an honest conscience 
is the best casuist. Clear it is, that private revenge is always wrong : 
that in case of appeal to the law, it must never be with retaliatory feel- 
ings, but for the general good: ever with a forgiving spirit, otherwise 
we exclude ourselves from the mercy of God. Personal injuries, when 
slight and transient, when the public good would not be compromised 
by silence, are to be passed by and forgiven. In extreme cases, the Chris- 
tian must exhaust the power of moral suasion; if that fail, to flee, if 
possible; to delay resort to force, to the last moment compatible with 
self-preservation. Not only the false honor or revenge, which employs 
deadly weapons in the duel or street-fight, but the intemperate wrath 
which returns word for word, insult for insult, blow for blow, are ab- 
horrent to the spirit of Christ. 

We come to injuries of property. 'The Christian precepts to pay debts ; 
to work, that we may have wherewith to give ; to distribute liberally ; 
to lay by in store for charity—all imply the right of property. In pre- 
serving and defending it, how far is Non-Resistance a duty? “If a 
man sue thee at law, andtake away thy coat, let him have thy cloak al- 
so.” Observe, the property here specified is not of great value—one or 
two articles of apparel. The rule certainly requires submission to 
small losses, rather than incur the evils and temptations of litigation. 
In such cases, better yield, than contend. Better loose a coat, than 
plunge into a lawsuit. 

But is this rule meant to extend to cases vitally important? If an un- 
just litigant would take away, not a man’s coat, but his house, his farm, 
his living; is he bound to yield? Has he not paramount duties to his 
creditors, his family, and to Society ? Must he surrender the means of 
usefulness and charity ; perhaps too of preventing himself from becom- 
inga burden on society insickness or age ? That would be injustice to 
others. Such a construction clashes with particular precepts, and the 
general tenor of Holy Scripture. It would indeed leave the industrious 
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and honest at the mercy of plunderers and idlers. Beyond a doubt, the 
Christian may, if no other assurance of justice remain, protect impor- 
tant rights by appeal to the law. It is vain to plead, that the Apostle 
condemned lawsuits among the Corinthians. His censure was aimed at 
two points : the one, that these suits were against their own Christian 
brethren, with whom they ought to have adjusted their disputes by friend- 
ly reference, or arbitration; the other, that their controversies were 
carried before Heathen tribunals, to the scandal of religion. Such law- 
suits as those of the Corinthians, are ever to be reprobated. ‘The cen- 
sure of such, implies however, that some lawsuits may be lawful, even to 
Christians. More than once, or twice, either for the prevention or re- 
dress of injuries, Paul appealed to the Roman Jaw. But never should 
the Christian do this, except in affairs of adequate importance, ina right 
spirit, and under a conviction that the general good requires it. From 
trifling lawsuits, from needless lawsuits, from rash and passionate law- 
suits, from vindictive lawsuits, he must keep far distant ; otherwise, 
he shews himself destitute of the spirit of Christ. 

In matters of property, there is another class of impositions, intended 
not to be enforced by legal coercion, but to be effected simply by request 
or importunity—by solicitations to give or lend. Must we always yield, 
or may we in some cases refuse ? 

“ Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee, turn not thou away.” We have already adverted to the impropri- 
ety of giving to him, who prefers to live by begging rather than work- 
ing ; or of lending a deadly weapon to a madman, who might destroy 
life. To give to a profligate, however urgently he might solicit, what he 
would be sure to spend in vice; or lend money to him who intends 
never to repay, or to apply the loan to bad purposes ; would be to vio- 
late other Scriptural injunctions, and lay the wealth of the world at the 
disposal of the unprincipled and reckless. These precepts plainly have 
their limitations. Improper solicitations to give or lend, may and ought 
to,be resisted. But whenever giving, or lending, would be a real kind- 
ness, alleviative of human suffering or need, and promotive of the gen- 
eral good ; then must we, according to our ability, give to him that 
asketh, and from him who would borrow, turn not away. If we shew 
not ourselves pitiful and merciful, we may not expect mercy from God. 
“He shall have judgment, without mercy, that showed no mercy.” 

In injuries of personal liberty, how far is Non-Resistance aduty ? “ If 
any will compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” Here is anallu- 
sion to the oppressions of Oriental governments, in the transmission of 
orders to remote portions of theirdominions. Having no mail establish- 
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ment, they despatch a courier, who travels post haste, till his animal is 
unable to go further. He then “compels” or impresses the first man he 
meets, to furnish another animal, and accompany him as far as that an- 
imal can go, and so on to the end of the route. He makes the demand 
under the authority of government ; and the man, thus “ compelled,” 
must comply, or fare worse. Such is now the practice in Turkey, Per- 
sia, and other Asiatic regions. The rule requires the Christian, living 
under a despotic government, to submit to such invasions of liberty, 
when submission is a less public evil than resistance. If a magistrate 
or governmental courier impresses thee to go on public business a mile, 
go with him two, rather than rebel, or disturb the public peace. 

Be it remembered, however, that even in submission to governmental 
authority, there are limits, not to be overpast. Should the civil power 
require its agents or subjects to desecrate the Sabbath, to abet oppres- 
sion, to sustain idolatrous worship, or engage in a war palpably unjust, 
they may and ought to refuse compliance. The three young Jews did 
right, to resist the command of Nebuchadnezzar to worship the golden 
image on the plainof Dura; Daniel, to resist the ordinance of Darius, 
suspending the worship of the God of Heaven ; the Apostles, to resist 
the order of the Jewish Sanhedrim, to preach no more in the name of 
Jesus. In all similar cases, the inferior authority of man must be resist- 
ed, in deference to the superior authority of God. A citizer, unjustly 
imprisoned, has a right to escape. Without determining the precise 
limit of the slave’s right to resist oppression, he has, et the very least, a 
right torun away: and every other man hasa right, and is under a 
moral obligation, to befriend the fugitive by all lawful means in his 
power. 

Need we further proof that the strict and rigorous interpretation of 
the precept, Resist not evil, is indefensible and absurd? There is in- 
deed a modified and sober sense, in which the word Non-Resistance 
may be used, not conflicting with reason or Scripture. The qualified 
Non-Resistance of the Friends and Mennonites, is quite a different thing 
from the error we are opposing. Modern Non-Resistance conflicts with 
Scripture, and with the order, peace, and safety of society. It goes to 
overthrow an Institution, Civil Government, which the Bible declares to 
be “ordained of God.” 

To other pernicious results, 3 2dern Non-Resistance has strong tenden- 
cies. From the no-government ‘Joctrine in State, the transition is easy to 
no-government in church ; and ence, by easy gradations, to anti-church, 
anti-ministry, anti-Sabbath views. Often is the whole brood found congre- 
gated in the same breast. If a church be admitted, it is but in name; it is 
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a sort ofabstraction, without organization, and almost without visibility— 
a body, without limbs, organs, or head. It tends to the denial of future ret- 
ribution. Ifman ought to be absolutely Non-Resistant, why not God 2? If 
prisons and punishments ought to have no place here, why not so here- 
after? Such a principle goes far towards universal disorganization ! 
How contrary to fact! God does in this world resist the proud ; con- 
demning, threatning, frowning upon evil, and making it productive of 
wretchedness. Will he not do the same in the world to come? Ac- 
cording to Christ, there is a Hell, into which the soul may _ be cast, after 
the body has been killed. 

While we repudiate Non-Resistance in the wild and disorganizing 
sense, let it not be forgotten that, in the sober and scriptural sense, Chris- 
tians should be non-resistant, in a far greater degree than too many have 
been. Toa far greater degree, men of patience, men of meekness, 
men of long suffering, men of peace and love, men of forgiveness, 
men who eschew railing for railing, men of the same mind which was 
in Christ Jesus, mep, who more decidedly imitate that God, who mak- 
eth his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust; that God, who is slow to anger, and, in the case 
of the truly penitent, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. 





STATISTICS. 


The subject of Statistics, is the investigation and exposition of the ac- 
tual condition of states and nations, in regard to their internal organiza- 
tion and foreign relations. It embraces literature, science, political econ- 
omy, art, trade, morals, religion, and in fact all the subjects of human 
knowledge. Schlozer, as quoted in the American Encyclopedia, says, 
“ History is statistics in astate of progression ; statistics is history at a 
stand.” It differs from geography in this respect, that though many par- 
ticular facts belong equally to both, yet geography arranges them al- 
ways onthe principle of locality, but statistics with reference to their ef- 
tect on the general condition of a nation. Statistics was first treated 
scientifically in Germany. Achenwall gave it, in 1749, its name and sys- 
tematic form. The principal writers on this subject are Schlozer, Hassel, 
Niemann, Stein, Balbi, Gioja, Dupin, a French writer of the first order, 
Meusel, Staudlin, Colquhoun, Von Hammer, Pitkin, Seybert, Holmes, 
Darby, &c. &c. 
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THOUGHTS ON PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
By the Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., of Newburyport 


It is readily admitted, that if eloquence were what some have imag- 
ined it to be, it could claim but little praise. If it were a mere play on 
the ear, or the fancy, or the passions ; if it were the art of giving im- 
portance to trifles, or to falsehood the garb and respect of truth ; then 
it would well deserve to be banished, not only from the pulpit, but from 
the world. But genuine eloquence is avery different thing. Its first 
homage is evermore paid to the reason, and the judgment. Its first law 
requires, that every object be treated according to its real and relative 
importance. Its first and fundamental principle is, that nothing is beau- 
tiful which is not true. 

The existing state and circumstances of our country, though not un- 
favorable to eloquence, have doubtless occasioned, in many minds, 
strong prejudices against it. We are a nation of societies. Societies re- 
quire speeches; and speeches require orators. As first-rate orators are 
rare, their places must be supplied from the inferior ranks. As originals 
are scarce, copies, and even copies of copies are indefinitely multiplied. 
Thus ambition, vanity, self-sufficiency, affectation, extravagance, and ab- 
surdity itselfusurp the name and honors of eloquence. The consequence 
is, that reflecting minds are vexed and repelled ; and, not unfrequently, 
that suspicion and disgust which are due only to the mockery of elo- 
quence, are inseusibly transferred to eloquence itself: 

This is a great and dangerous mistake. Indeed, the facts at which 
we have glanced, would lead, if rightly considered, to the very opposite 
conclusion. If eloquence be, as it uideniably is, an instrument of great 
power, and of frequent use, it is neither to be neglected, nor cast away. 
If its very semblance can accomplish something, what great effect may 
not be expected from its reality ? Is it not important to ascertain its na- 
ture and characteristics, to explore its sources, to detect its counterfeits, 
and to brand with just censure its opposites ? 

The proper design of the art of eloquence is, to bring man back to 
nature. As this is its chief aim, and its highest perfection, so likewise 
is it its grand difficulty. An eminent teacher of music, in ancient time, 
was accustomed to exact of those pupils who had been previously 
taught by an inferior musician, twice the compensation which he de- 
manded of those who had received no instruction at all. Teachers of 
eloquence, could they receive their pupils fresh from the hand of na- 
ture, untaught and unspoiled, would find their task comparatively easy. 

21 
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But to counteract and overcome the combined influence of bad instruc 
tion, bad example, and bad habit; to wnteach, if the term may be allow- 
ed, what ought never to have been learned ; this is difficult indeed. 

But we quit the field of general remark, and proceed directly to offer 
some thoughts on the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Of the eloquence which is proper to the sacred desk, the first and 
most indispensable requisite is gravity, or seriousness. Of all employ- 
nents, that of the Christian preacher is most powerfully adapted to in- 
spire the soul with awe ; I might have said, to crush a tender spirit with 
an overwhelming weight. He speaks as the ambassador of God. He 
speaks under the most appalling responsibilities. He addresses hearers 
hastening, with himself, to the last tribunal, and the retributions of eter- 
nity. He handles subjects the most profound, the most sublime, and the 
most interesting which can occupy human thought—the omniscient and 
eternal Being—his perfections and government—the soul—the Savior— 
death—judgment—eternity—joys which never expire—woes which know 
no end. He delivers no sermon, he utters not even a sentence, which 
may not, under God, stamp the final destiny of some hearer ; nay, of 
many hearers. In such circumstances, can he trifle? Yes; witha 
heart of adamant, he may ; but not with a heart of flesh. 

Let it be remembered, too, that a preacher rarely renders his auditory 
more serious than himself. And let it be remembered, that if he effects 
not seriousness, he effects nothing—absolutely nothing. In how many 
thousand instances have talents, and learning, and taste, and fluency, and 
elegance, and even orthodoxy been lost, or worse than lost, upon an au- 
dience, while the simple earnesiness of some plain, devoted preacher 
has accomplished wonders. 

With the example of many admired preachers against us, we must 
seriously doubt, whether any thing properly styled pleasantry ; anything 
titted to provoke a smile, ought ever to find admission to the Christian 
pulpit. Most certainly, its appearance then, if tolerated at all, should be 
rare—about as rare as lightning in winter. The preacher with whom 
such things are habitual, or familiar, degrades the desk, wastes his own 
influence, and trifles with the souls of men. How wretchedly do we 
inistake, if, for the amusement of our hearers, or the mere display of 
our own talents, we can consent to lose any portion of that short and 
precious hour, which should be sacred to God, and to eternity. “I love 
a serious preacher,” says the good Fenelon, in his own style of inimita- 
hle simplicity ; I love a serious preacher, “ who speaks for my sake, and 
not for his own ; who seeks my salvation, and not his own vain glory.” 
it was remarked by a certain king, of a preacher whom he often heard, 
that he always preached before him us if death stood at his elbow. And it 
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death really stands at the elbow of every preacher, should he not aim, at 
least, to preach as a dying man to dying men. 

It may be remarked, in the second place, that the eloquence of the 
pulpit should be eminently characterized by simplicity. This is a pre- 
dominant feature in almost all those great writers, ancient and modern, 
whose works are stamped with immortality. Of the eloquence of the 
pulpit, it is a constituent absolutely essential. Even as it regards deliv- 
ery, it possesses an importance which can scarce be adequately appre- 
ciated. Is there not a mode of utterance, so true to nature ; so devoid 
of all constraint, and artifice, and affectation ; so faithful to all the sen- 
timents and emotions of the soul, as to give universal delight? It is 
such a manner, which sometimes raises the bare reading of a passage of 
Scripture to the dignity of exposition, and actually imparts to one who 
has heard or perused it, perhaps scores of times, ideas which never oc- 
curred before. KF is sucha manner, which, in an audience of a thou- 
sand, makes every hearer feel as if he were the only person addressed. 
And where, it may be asked, shall this inestimable manner be found ? 
Alas! we miss of it because itis so near, and so obvious. We shall 
seek it in vain of many a philosopher, and many a rhetorician. But the 
child of four years old will teach it us, if we will have the wisdom, and 
the humility to learn. His untaught, unsophisticated emphasis, and 
tones, and inflections will tell us what it is. 

The simplicity of which we speak, absolutely forbids all obscurities and 
involutions of style. ‘There is a style which is below no one, and above 
no one ; neither vulgar, nor excessively refined ; and this is the style for 
the pulpit. A species of elevated conversation is the highest point at 
which we should ordinarily aim. Why should we weary ourselves in 
pursuit of niceties of phrase, when the very drapery in which our 
thoughts first clothe themselves, is usually the fittest and the best. ‘To 
enlighten the mind, to save the soul of the very meanest of our hearers, 
is itnot an object to be prized infinitely above all the boasted elegancies 
of Greece or Rome ? 

Extreme and laborious ornaments of every kind are to be avoided. 
They may please the ear, and dazzle the imagination; but they starve 
the mind. The sermons in which they most abound, may attract the 
admiration of the injudicious and unthinking ; but ordinarily, they save 
no soul. And their authors, if they profit of their hearers to their ap- 
plause, would often do well to avail themselves of the advice once given 
by a learned professor to a young and florid writer, who had submitted 
a composition to his criticisms. “ Take your pen,” said he ; “ carefully 
re-peruse your piece ; and wherever you find a passage which seems re- 
markably fine, strike it out.’’ 
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In a word, the simplicity which we inculcate, is at war with all philo- 
sophical abstractions and refinements. With such, our holy and heaven- 
descended religion holds no communion. If it embraces certain truths 
which are profound and mysterious, still they are truths which reason 
and science have never yet illustrated, and never will. An honest, pious 
heart, with the aid of humility and prayer, has penetrated further into 
these depths in an hour, than philosophy, with all its proud and empty 
boastings, in a century. As to those religious truths which are most 
practically interesting, most intimately connected with the comfort and 
sanctification of the soul, they are plain. And it is much to be regret- 
ted, that they should be involved in so needless obscurity. To agitate a 
plain subject, till it begin to be encompassed with a mist, is one of the 
least enviable achievements of reason and philosophy. To discuss and 
illustrate points in which all are agreed, till many begin to doubt, or to 
disbelieve ; and discord and collision take the place of peace and love ; 
is to inflict one of the greatest possible evils upon the Christian church. 

The subject is fruitful ; and will be resumed in a future number. 





PREPARATIONS FOR HEARING THE GOSPEL. 


1, Cultivate, day by day, a simplicity of heart and humility, and prop- 
er regard for the precious word of God. 

2. Compose your mind on Saturday evening, or night, for the solemn 
exercises of the holy Sabbath. 

3. On Sabbath morning rise early. Let secret prayer and meditation 
be your first exercise. 

4, Keep in a still and uniform frame all the Sabbath. Read little ex- 
cept the Bible : relish and digest what you read. But, 

d. Take care that this is all done in a sweet and easy way. Make no 
toil or task of the service of God. Do all freely and cheerfully, without 
violent effort. 

6. Keep your heart with all diligence as you go to the house of God ; 
look not hither and thither unnecessarily, lest your mind be distracted and 
your devotion lost. Much less look about in the sanctuary,—for this is a 
mark of disregard. 

7. Ask, either at home or in the sanctuary, for God’s blessing upon 
yourself, the preacher, and all the hearers. 

8. When you retire, after service, remember your obligation to God 
tor having heard his Word, and your responsibility for its improvement. 
Remember the perishing heathen, and ask that the gospel may speedily 
be preached unto every creature. 

9. During the Sabbath, refrain from remarks of any kind on the 
preaching ; and from censorious remarks refrain always, except when 
and where duty may call for them. 

10. Digest what you hear, and do that which will be the best prepar- 
ation for the next Sabbath, if you should live to see it.—Schaufler. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN THE STATE 
OF MAINE, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF PRESBYTERIANISM 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Charles Freeman of Limerick, Me.* 


Until 1820, there were still existing in Maine, some meeting houses 
adapted to Presbyterian, or to ancient Congregational principles and 
modes. The pulpit with its appendages occupied a considerable space. 
The house was divided into square pews ; and the pulpit with its 
appurtenances, occupied the depth of two rows of pews against the back 
wall. As you entered the pulpit you came first to the deacons’ seat, el- 
evated like the pews, about six inches from the floor of the aisles or 
passages. In the deacons’ narrow slip, I sometimes saw in my youth, 
two venerable men, one at each end. Back of the deacons’ seat, and 
elevated six or twelve inches higher, was the pew of the Ruling Elders, 
larger than that of the deacons, and about square. But though my rec- 
ollection reaches back about forty years, I never saw but once any per- 
son sit in an elders’ pew as an elder ; and he was the only person I ev- 
er heard called elder on account of this office. Back of the elders’ pew, 
and a foot or two higher, and against the wall, was the pulpit. Whether 
this arrangement grew out of pure Congregationalism, or out of Pres- 
byterianism, 1 am not able to say. I could judge better of this matter, 
had I been less confined to my native State, and had I been better ac- 
quainted with the more Puritan parts of New England, The Congre- 
gational Platform provides for Ruling Elders in each church, as does 
“ The Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States.” But Ruling Elders have never been common in Congregation- 
al churches. Prof. Upham, in his Ratio Discipline, says on this subject, 
“ Ruling Elders are fully recognized in the Cambridge Platform, and 
the duties, pertaining to them, are particularly pointed out. But it was 
questioned by some even from the beginning, as no other passage of ev- 
ident weight was brought forward, whether the office was JurE Divino, 
that is, appointed and required by the Scriptures. It was early object- 
ed, that the last clause of the passage in Timothy, [1 Tim. v. 17.,] might 


* For many of the facts, and much of the language, of this article, we are in- 
debted to Greenleaf’s “* Sketches of the Ecclesiastical History of the State of 
Maine.” 
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be rendered thus ; Especially they laboring in word and doctrine ; or in this 
way, Espeically as they labor in word and doctrine ; which gives very essen- 
tially anew turn to the passage. At any rate, the office, and the reasons, 
by which it was supported, were not generally satisfactory. 'That there 
were great doubts in regard to it, and that it was never at any period 
fully sanctioned and approved by the churches, is fully evident from the 
ecclesiastical history of the country.”* 

The Presbyterianism, therefore, that existed in Maine, might have in- 
troduced this construction of the pulpit. It is not trifling to attend to 
the arrangements in meeting houses, and the forms of dress. ‘They are 
material forms of human society, and exhibit to us the minds, the mor- 
als and the manners of mankind. The ancient pulpit was a type of the 
existing social state. “ Distinctions of rank among different classes of 
the community,—a part of the old system,—prevailed very much before 
the Revolution, and were preserved in the dress as well as in the forms 
of society."+ “In the circle of our little town, [Portland,] the lines 
were drawn with much strictness. The higher classes were called the 
quality, and were composed of persons not engaged in mechanic em- 
ployments.”} 

The envied marks of distinction were the cocked hat, the bush wig 
and the red cloak. ‘This will explain the portraits of some eminent di- 
vines of the period under review. These bush wigs that amplified their 
heads, seemed to be put on to make them look grave and venerable, and 
becoming their serious office ; but they were in fact mere tokens of 
fashion and respectability, as much asa rich gold seal, or an ivory head- 
ed cane now. All the people of quality, the genteel and fashionable 
wore them. Meeting houses were constructed to suit, in some degree, 
the existing state of society. Presbyterianism corresponded with this 
siate of society ; and Congregationalism conformed to it also in some 
degree, as in the principle of having Ruling Elders. 

The Presbyterianism that existed once in Maine, came in part from 
the North of Ireland and Scotland, and in part from other states in New 
England. We may first look at that which came from the North of Ire- 
land and Scotland. Robert Temple says, that he contracted for a pas- 
sage for himself and family to come to this country from Ireland, Sep- 
tember, 1717. On his arrival, he first went to Connecticut, to look out 
a farm; and on his return, he went to Kennebec, with Col. Winthrop, 
Dr. Noyes, and Col. Minot. He liked the country, and concluded to settle 


* Ratio Discipline, or the Constitution of the Congregational Church. 
C ? > oS 


t History of Portland by William Willis, Esq. 
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there. The same year, he was concerned in the charter of two large 
ships, and the next year, three more, to bring families from Ireland ; in 
consequence of which several huudred people were landed at Kenne- 
bec, some of whom or their descendants, are there to this day ; but 
the greatest part removed to Pennsylvania, and a considerabie part to 
Londonderry* for fear of the Indians.+ 

“ In the autumn of 1718, a vessel arrived in the harbor of Falmouth, 
now Portland, with twenty families of emigrants from Ireland. They 
were descendants of a colony which went from Argyleshire in Scotland, 
and settled in the North of Ireland, about the middle of the 17th centu- 
ry. They were rigid Presbyterians, and fled from Scotland, to avoid 
the persecutions of Charles I. They suffered severely during the win- 
ter here ; their provisions failed, and our inhabitants had neither shelter 
nor food sufficient fer so large an accession to the population. In De- 
cember, the inhabitants petitioned the General Court at Boston, for re- 
lief ; they stated their grievances as follows : That there are now in the 
town about 300 souls, most of whom are arrived from Ireland, of which 
not one half have provisions enough to live upon over winter, and so 
poor that they are not able to buy any, and none of the first inhabitants 
so well furnished as that they are able to supply them ;” and they prayed 
that the Court would consider their desolate circumstances by reason of 
the great company of poor strangers arrived among them, and take 
speedy and effectual care of their supply. On this application, the 
Court ordered, “ that 100 bushels of Indian meal be allowed and paid 
for out of the treasury for the poor Irish people mentioned in the peti- 
tion.” 

In the spring, most of these people embarked, sailed for Newburyport, 
and reached Haverhill, April 2nd. They soon established themselves at 
the place to which they gave the name of Londonderry. Several fami- 
lies, however, remained here, {Portland,| and became valuable inhabi- 
tants.” 

Lincoln county received nearly all the Scottish Irish emigrants, who 
settled in Maine. We have seen that about 1718, some of these emi- 
grants settled near the mouth of Kennebec river. In 1734, George- 
town, which lay at the mouth of this river, had Presbyterian preaching. 
Part of the people were Presbyterians and part were Congregational- 


* James McKean, the grand-father of the first president of Bowdoin College, 
was of this company, and the agent who selected the land on which they set- 
tled. 


t Willis’s History of Portland. 
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ists ; but about the year 1765, the church became Congregational. 
This township originally included Bath and Phippsburg. 

Thomaston was early supplied with Presbyterian preaching. The 
Rev. Robert Rutherford, whose name indicates his Scottish origin, took 
up his abode in the settlement around the fort in Thomaston; but it 
does not appear that he had a pastoral charge there, or that any church 
was gathered there during his life. He died there in 1756, aged 68 
years, and was buried near the seat of the late Gen. Knox. The settie- 
ment in Thomaston, was made about 1741. 

In 1736, about thirty Irish and Scottish Presbyterian families, who 
had emigrated from the North of Ireland, to different parts of America, 
collected and entered into a contract to settle in Warren, on condition 
of having land given them, a meeting-house built, a road made, and 
three lots appropriated for the ministry and a free school. In 1753, this 
town had an accession of seventy emigrants from Sterling in Scotland, 
who settled in a cluster toward the western part of the township. 

In 1763, the families in Warren, had increased to between 40 and 
50. The Rev. John Urquhart, who had been licensed to preach by 
the Presbytery of Allon in North Britain, came first to this country in 
1774, and was soon employed to preach at Warren. He was considered 
the minister of the town for nearly eight years; and was at last regular- 
ly removed by the Presbytery, convened at Salem, Ms., in September, 
1783. It is not certainly known whether Mr. Urquhart gathered a 
church at Warren. From some circumstances it is most probable, that 
he did, but no record of the transaction is now to be found, and if such 
an event took place, the church was scattered as soon as he left the town. 
In 1795, a Congregational church was gathered ; and the Rev. Jonathan 
Huse was ordained. 

In Brunswick, the first minister settled was the Rev. Robert Dunlap, 
a native of the Province of Ulster, Ireland, and educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, Scotland. He was ordained in Boston, Ms., by a 
Presbytery there, as pastor of the church in Brunswick. Of this 
church Mr. Greenleaf says, “ It was originally established on Presbyte- 
rian principles, and so continued during the ministry of Mr. Dunlap. 
After the settlement of Mr. Miller, [1762,] it assumed a mixed character 
for about seven years. The number of church members were then 
about seventy, among whom were seven deacons. In the year 1769, Mr. 
Miller declared himself a Congregationalist. Some few difficulties 
arose in the church on this account, but they were soon amicably ad- 
justed, and it appears that the church consented to the alteration without 
a formal vote.” 
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Boothbay. In 1767, a church was organized in Boothbay on Presby- 
terian principles, under the labors of the Rev. John Murray, a native of 
Ireland. He was a popular and successful preacher ; and after a minis- 
try here of 13 years, he removed to Newburyport. In 1797, the Rev. John 
Sawyer was invited to settle in this place. Of this period, Mr. Green- 
leaf says, “'The church was Presbyterian, but was in a declining state. 
No revival of religion had marked its history since the ministry of Mr. 
Murray, thirty years before, and the Lord’s supper had not been admin- 
istered there for twenty years. It may well be supposed, therefore, that 
the church was in a scattered state. 'There was no Presbytery in Maine, 
with which they could unite, and it was proposed that they should re- 
linquish Presbyterianism, and become a Congregational church. Ac- 
cordingly in September, 1798, William McCobb and seven others, mem- 
vers of the ancient Presbyterian church, addressed the Lincoln Associa- 
ion, representing their disordered state, and requesting their aid in re- 
organizing them as a Congregational church. Agreeably to this request, 

he Association assembled at Boothbay, and having examined a num- 
ber of the members of the Presbyterian church, embodied them as a 
Congregational church. ‘This took place, September 20th, 1798, and in 
the following month, the Rev. Mr. Sawyer was installed.” 

Bristol. In the latter part of the year 1766, a meeting house was 
built, and the selectmen were empowered to procure a minister, and in 
June following, the town appointed a committee, “to take measures to 
have a church organized in the town on the Westminster Confession and 
Presbyterian rules.” During the year, a church was organized by Mr. 
Murray of Boothbay, but no minister was as yet found for the people.” 
The Rev. Alexander McLean, a native of Scotland, was recommended 
to them, on their application, by the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon of New 
Jersey, in 1773. In August, 1796, they settled Rev. William Riddel with 
him, as his colleague. “Until this time the church had been Presbyte- 
rian. Rey. Mr. McLean was educated in that way, and had belonged to 
the “ Salem Presbytery.” For some reasons he had taken his dismis- 
sion from that body about twelve years before, and previous to the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Riddel, the church, with Mr. McLean as moderator, voted 
unanimously to change their form to a Congregational church.” 

In 1754, the people of Newcastle chose the Presbyterian form of Gov- 
ernment, and put themselves under the care of the “ Boston Presbytery,” 
and the Rev. Alexander Boyd was settled as a Presbyterian preacher, 
but some who called themselves Congregationalists objected. “ The 
town had hitherto been accustomed to Presbyterian forms, but previous 
to the ordination of Mr. Whiting, [1776,] the inhabitants voted, to adopt 
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any form that should be most agreeable to him. He was a Congrega- 
tionalist, and at the time of the ordination a small church of that name, 
was gathered.” 

Topsham. “ In the year 1771, a Presbyterian church was organized 
there by Rev. Mr. Murray, then of Boothbay, and Rev. Joseph Prince. 
It consisted of twenty-seven members. The church and town were oc- 
casionally supplied with preaching, but no minister was settled with 
them for eighteen years. At length in September, 1789, Rev. Jonathan 
Ellis was ordained at Topsham. The old church had dwindled away, 
and at the ordination of Mr. Ellis it was reorganized on Congregational 
principles.” 

All the towns mentioned above, in which Presbyterian churches were 
gathered by means of Scottish Irish emigrants, are in the County of 
Lincoln, except Brunswick, in the County of Cumberland. 

Beside the Presbyterian churches, thus formed by emigrants from Ire- 
land and Scotland, there were a few others, which originated from other 
parts of New England. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker, D. D., a Presbyterian minister, remov- 
ed from Salem, Ms., to Canaan, now Bloomfield, or Skowhegan Falls, on 
the Kennebec, and in September, 1784, the people gave him a formal 
invitation to become their minister, and at the same time, as there was 
no church in the town, the people invited the Salem Presbytery to come 
and organize one. This body being then in session in Gray, for the in- 
stallation of Mr. Perley, immediately adjourned to Canaan, and installed 
Dr. Whitaker, Sept. 10th, 1784. In January following, Dr. Whitaker 
and twenty two other males subscribed the usual covenant engagements. 
Toward the close of the year 1789, Dr. Whitaker was dismissed, and 
left the town. When the Rev. Jonathan Calef was ordained, June, 1794, 
“ the church formerly renounced Presbyterianism, and became Congre- 
gational.” 

The Rev. Samuel Perley, another member of the Salem Presbytery, 
settled in Gray. A Congregational church had been embodied there 
August, 1774. In June, 1775, Rev. Samuel Nash was ordained its pas- 
tor, and after little more than seven years, his ministerial relation was 
dissolved. In 1784, the people after hearing Mr. Perley, gave hima 
call, The church saw fit to adopt the Presbyterian form of government; 
and Mr. Perley was installed its pastor, Sept. 8th, of that year. Mr. Per- 
ley by mutual agreement with the people, ceased to preach in 1791 ; 
and they remained in a broken state to 1803, when a council was called. 
After due examination, the council were of opinion, that the church was 
extinct, and they proceeded to embody one anew on Congregational 
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principles. The two male members who remuined, with eight others 
constituted the new church. To these ten the council gave the right 
hand of fellowship, and greeted them as a sister church. The next day 
Rev. Daniel Weston was ordained to the pastoral care of the new 
church, 

The first family settled in Turner, in 1775. In 1784, this place, then 
called Sylvester, was visited by Rev. John Strickland, formerly of Oak- 
ham, Ms., and afterwards of Nottingham West, N. H., and a member of 
the Salem Presbytery. Not long after Mr. Strickland came to the place, 
measures were taken to organize a church, which was done in the Pres- 
byterian form, Aug. 16th, 1784 ; and the next month, Sept. 20th, he was 
installed pastor by the Salem Presbytery, consisting of Rev. Nathaniel 
Whitaker, D. D., Rev. Samuel Perley, and Rev. John Urquhart. Mr. 
Strickland was dismissed May 18th, 1797. In 1803, there being serious 
difficulties, and some considering the church to be extinct, “ A council, 
as requested, assembled on the 18th of October, 1803, and after attend- 
ing to a representation of the state of things, gave it as their unanimous 
epinion that the church was not extinct. The church then in presence 
of the council, voted to change their form to that of a Congregational 
church, and several members subscribed a confession of faith and cov- 
enant.” 

In Ellsworth, a settlement was made about 1763. In the autumn of 
1784, Rev. John Urquhart, a Presbyterian clergyman, visited the place, 
and preached there. The Salem Presbytery being about to meet at 
Topsham, Capt. Matthew Patten came on from the people at Ellsworth, 
to present a call to Mr. Urquhart, then in Topsham, and to request the 
Presbytery to install him. He was accordingly installed at Topsham, 
September 5th, as the minister of Ellsworth. Mr. Urquhart now 
proceeded to Ellsworth, and commenced his stated labors; but diffi- 
culties soon appeared. The character of Mr. Urquhart was suspi- 
cious ; the people became dissatisfied with him, and he was dismissed 
from them in the early part of the year 1790. Probably no church was 
organized at Ellsworth during Mr. Urquhart’s ministry. 

We have thus seen the rise, the progress, the decline, and the extinc- 
tion of Presbyterianism in Maine. 

In 1780, according to Williamson’s History of Maine, there were in 
the State, then District of Maine, 31 settled ministers of the gospel : 28 
Congregationalists, two Presbyterians, one or two Baptists, and in Kit- 
tery, a small Society of Friends.* Not many years after no Presbyte- 
rian church in the State remained. 


* The Society in Kittery, here referred to, was in that part of Kittery, new 
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The religious influence of the early Presbyterian emigration from the 
North of Ireland, and from Scotland, may be distinctly traced yet. 
Some of these emigrants were eminently pious. Some of them had 
suffered from Roman Catholic invaders, when James IL, with the aid of 
France, endeavored to regain the kingdom he had lost; and some of 
them probably had been in the celebrated siege of Londonderry, when 
the protestants held out with such extraordinary patience, until they 
were happily relieved. The “ Rev. Matthew Clark, second minister of 
Londonderry, N. H., was a native of Ireland, who had in early life been 
an officer in the army, and distinguished himself in the defence of the 
city of Londonderry, when besieged by the army of James IL, A. D., 
1688-9, He afterwards relinquished a military life for the clerical pro- 
fession. He possessed a strong mind, marked by a considerable degree 
of eccentricity. He died January 25th, 1735, and was borne to the 
grave, at his particular request, by his former companions in arms, of 
whom there were a considerable number among the early settlers of 
this town ; several of whom had been made free from taxes throughout 
the British dominions by King William, for their bravery in that mem- 
orable siege.”* 

It is not strange, that the descendants of such men felt a strong at- 
tachment to the Presbyterian faith, for which their fathers had hazarded 
their lives. 

The places in Maine, which have been mentioned as the scenes of the 
labors of Presbyterian preachers have now firm and flourishing Congre- 
gational churches. The Presbyterians were zealous for their faith, not 
in opposition to Congregationalism, but in opposition to prelacy, and 
Romanism, and anti-evangelical principles of every kind. Lincoln 
County, where the labors of the early Presbyterian ministers were 
chiefly expended, is the only County in the State now, except Cumber- 
land, which contributes to the Maine Missionary Society, more than it 
receives in aid to its churches. ‘Che early efforts of both Congregation- 
al and Presbyterian churches in Maine, were greatly embarrassed. The 
state of religion was low ; the management of religious affairs was in 
worldly corporations—parishes or towns ; the nature of experimental 
religion was by many little understood, and personal piety was not duly 
required in candidates for the ministry. Yet the preaching was ortho- 


called Eljict, and was near Berwick, and is now merged in the Friends’ Soci- 
ety in South Berwick. ‘There were however in 1720, two other Friends’ Meet- 
ings in Maine, viz: one in Falmouth, and one in Durham, or one Society, meet- 
ing alternately in the two places. 


* Hayward’s New England Gazetteer. 
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dox; and religion made some advance. But the forms of society were 
to undergo a great change. Knowledge was becoming more general, 
the condition of the people was growing more equal, and civil liberty 
was making progress. The influence of the general state of society 
reached religion and the house of God. The Elders’ pews were cut 
down ; then the deacons’ seats were removed ; and then, in country par- 
ishes, the galleries were taken away. ‘The people all wished to be on a 
level. This did not favor Presbyterianism, nor even Congregationalism. 
For when all got en one floor, they wished to be more equal still; and 
they who thought themselves below the general and respectable level, 
gathered into another house, where they might be equal ; and then as 
the level of this assembly was raised, there came a similar secession 
again. 

But some general view may now be given of Presbyterianism in New 
England; for it had, for some time, close connections with Maine. 

“ The first Presbytery in New England, was constituted in London- 
derry, April 16th, 1745, by Rev. John Moorhead of Boston, Rev. David 
McGregore of Londonderry, and Rev. Robert Abercrombie of Pelham, 
with James McKean, Alexander Conky, and James Heughs, elders. It 
was Called the “ Boston Presbytery.” In three years, they were joined 
by Rev. Jonathan Parsons of Newburyport, and after that by one or two 
others, and so continued for nearly ten years. There were a considera- 
ble number of Presbyterian churches lying on both sides of the Merri- 
mack in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and a few in Maine.” 
These churches along the Merrimack, and in Londonderry and vicinity, 
were probably formed in consequence of the removal of the Scotch- 
lrish emigrants from Portland, and the Kennebec, to the Merrimack, 
about 1718. 

“The Presbyterian records appear to have been regularly kept until 
the close of the year 1754. A chasm then appears, and nothing is record- 
ed in the original book until October 24th, 1770. The Presbytery at this 
time consisted of twelve congregations under the following ministers : 
viz. John Moorhead, Boston, Ms., David McGregore, Londonderry, Jon- 
athan Parsons, Newburyport, Ms., Danie] Mitchel, Pembroke, N. H., John 
Huston, Bedford, N. H., Moses Baldwin, Kingston, N. H., Richard Gra- 
ham, Pelham, N. H., Samuel Perley, Seabrook, N. H., Thomas Pierce, 
Scarborough, Me., John Morrison, Peterborough, N.H., Simon Williams, 
Windham, N. H., and John Strickland, Oakham, Ms. The Presbytery 
appears now to have been revived, and measures were taken for divid- 
ing it into three, and forming a Synod. After more than four years, dur- 
ing which time some others were added to the number, at a meeting 
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held at Seabrook, May 31st, 1775, a division was amicably agreed on, a¢ 
follows: that Messrs. Jonathan Parsons of Newburyport, Nathaniel 
Whitaker, D. D., of Salem, Samuel Perley of Seabrook, Alexander Mc 
Lean of Bristol, Me., and the Congregation at Boston, then vacant by 
the death of Mr. Moorhead, together with Rev. Benjamin Balch, and the 
vacancies within their bounds, be “the eastern Presbytery,” called “ the 
Presbytery of Salem.” That Messrs David McGregore of Londonderry, 
Daniel Mitchel of Pembroke, Simon Williams of Windham, and John 
Strickland of Oakham, with the Congregation at Peterborough, and the 
other vacancies within their bounds, be “the middle Presbytery,” called 
“the Presbytery of Londonderry.” That Messrs. John Huston and Mo- 
ses Baldwin with their Congregations at Bedford and Kingston, the va- 
cant congregations of Blandford, Pelham, and Colerain, with Aaron 
Hutchinson, Nathan Merrill, George Gilmore, and Joseph Patrick, can- 
didates, be the “ Western Presbytery,” called “ the Presbytery of Palm- 
er.” Rev. Mr. Perley was appointed Moderator of the Salem Presbyte- 
ry, Rev. Mr. MeGregore of that of Londonderry, and Rev. Mr. Huston 
of that of Palmer. The three Presbyteries, being thus organized, were 
then formed into one body called “ the Synod of New England,” and 
held their first meeting at Londonderry, September 4th, 1776.” 

The Synod continued to hold regular meetings annually, usually at 
Londonderry, for five years. At length in September, 1782, some diffi- 
culties having arisen, and their number being considerably reduced, the 
Synod agreed to dissolve, and form themselves into one Presbytery, by 
the name of the Presbytery of Salem. For two succeeding years, this 
Presbytery held meetings regularly in various parts of Massachusetts 
proper. The principal active members were Dr. Whitaker, Mr. Perley, 
Mr. Strickland, Mr. Merrill, and Mr. Urquhart, who were all at that time 
dismissed ; and, except Mr. Merrill, had all been preaching as candidates 
in the then District of Maine. The last meeting of this Presbytery ever 
held in Massachusetts, was held at Groton, in June, 1784, at the house of 
Capt. Shiple, from which they adjourned to meet at Gray, in Maine. 
Four members attended this meeting, viz., Dr. Whitaker, Mr. Perley, Mr. 
Strickland, and Mr. Urquhart. None of the former members ever at- 
tended again, and although the Presbytery retained its original name, 
all the subsequent meetings were held in Maine. 

The meeting at Gray, was attended on the 8th of September, 1784. 
On that day, Mr. Perley was installed pastor of the church in Gray. 
Having attended to some other business, the Presbytery adjourned to 
meet in Canaan on the 15thof the same month, when they installed Dr. 
Whitaker. From Canaan, the Presbytery proceeded to Sylvester, now 
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Turner, and on the 20th of September, they installed Mr. Strickland, pas- 
tor there. The former members of this body, who lived in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire, and some of the vacant congregations, occa- 
sionally withdrew their connections from the Presbytery, and no new 
members were added. In September, 1785, the Presbytery met at Tops- 
ham, and installed Rey. Jolin Urquhart, as minister for the plantation at 
Union River, now Ellsworth. “For six years, the Presbytery held regu- 
lar meetings, viz. twice at Turner, once at Winthrop, and three times at 
Gray. A meeting was appointed to be held at Canaan, but no record 
appears. The meeting at Winthrop, was held in October, 1789. It 
was probably a matter of convenience, as the church in that town, was 
never Presbyterian, and was at that time, destitute of a minister. 

The last meeting of the Salem Presbytery was held at Gray, Septem- 
ber 14th, 1791. Dr. Whitaker, Mr. Perley, and Mr. Strickland attended, 
but no elders from their churches.” The ministers of this Ecclesiastical 
body were soon dismissed. Mr. Perley remained in Gray, and did not 
enter the ministry again. Dr. Whitaker and Mr. Urquhart left the State ; 
and Mr. Strickland settled in East Andover, now Andover, in Oxford 
County, as a Congregationalist ; while the churches with which they 
were connected either dwindled away and sunk into non-existence, or 
assumed the Congregational form under the next minister. And in 
1821, there was not a Presbyterian church in the State. 





SIR MATTHEW HALE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


Morning. 1. To lifi up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for renewing my 
life. 2. ‘To renew my covenant with God in Christ, by renewed acts of faith 
receiving Christ, and rejoicing in the height of that relation, and by resolution 
of being one of his people, doing him allegiance. 3. Adoration and prayer. 4. 
Setting a watch over my own infirmities and passions, over the snares laid in our 
way. Day Employment. ‘There must be an employment of two kinds. 1}. 
Our ordinary calling: to serve God in it. Itisaservice to Christ, though ever 
somean. Here faithfulness, diligence, cheerfulness. Not to overlay myself 
with more business than I van bear. 2. Our spiritual employments : mingle 
somewhat of God’s immediate service in this day. Refreshments. 1. Meat 
and drink : moderation seasoned with somewhat of God. 2. Recreations: 1. 
Not our business. 2. Suitable. No games if given to covetousness or passion. 
ff alone. 1. Beware of wandering, vain, and lustful thoughts; fly from thyself 
rather than entertain these. 2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable ; view 
the evidences of thy salvation ; the state of thy soul; the coming of Christ; 
thy own mortality ; it will make thee humble and watchful. Company. Do 
good to them. Use God’s name reverently. Beware of leaving an ill impres- 
sion by ill example. Receive good from them if more knowing. Evening. 
Cast up the accounts of the day. If aught be amiss beg pardon. Gather reso- 
lution of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy and grace of God that bath 
supported thee. 
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SKETCHES OF ALUMNI OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Samuet Bet, LL. D., was born at Londonderry, N. H., on 
the 9th of February, 1770. The most remote of his ancestors of 
whom any account is preserved in the family, was an inhabitant 
of the western coast of Scotland, who with a considerable com- 
pany ofhis friends, (Scotch Presbyterians,) emigrated, in 1612, 
to the opposite shores of Ireland, and settled in the vicinity of 
the city of Londonderry. The little colony were mostly culti- 
vators of the soil. John Bell, the grandfather of Gov. Bell, 
was born in Ireland, in 1678 ; and in 1722, attracted by the 
flattering accounts received from the American colonies, he emi- 
grated with his family, then consisting of one son and four daugh- 
ters, to the Province of New Hampshire, and settled in the 
town of Londonderry. A number of families from the same 
neighborhood in Ireland, had preceded him, and commenced a 
settlement at Londonderry as early as 1719. Mr. Bell brought 
with him property sufficient to purchase three hundred acres of 
Jand, and to erect such buildings and make such improvements as 
placed the family in comfortable circumstances. He died in 1742. 
John Bell, his son, and the father of Governor Bell, was born at 
Londonderry, in 1730, received such advantages of education as 
the common schools afforded, inherited the homestead farm of 
his father, and pursued the business of a farmer through life. In 
1758, he married Mary Ann Gilmore, daughter of James Gil- 
more, one of the original settlers of Londonderry, by whom he 
had twelve children, nine of whom, both parents survived. In 
the Revolutionary contest, Mr. Bell took an active part in favor 
of freedom, and was a member of the Provincial Legislature from 
the commencement to the close of the Revolution. After the 
peace of 1783, he was during several years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and subsequently a member of the 
Senate. He was a man of sound, discriminating and intelligent 
mind, of unaffected piety and the highest integrity. Few men 
in his sphere of life, have received so generally the confidence of 
the society to which ue belonged, or retained it so long. He 
died in December, 1825, at the age of 95. His wife died in 
1822, at the age of 86 years. 
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Samuel Bell, the particular subject of this sketch, until the 
age of eighteen, remained employed upon his father’s farm, at- 
tending the common schools during the winter season. Having 
a strong desire to acquire a collegiate education, his father at 
length yielded to his entreaties, and in April, 1788, he com- 
menced the study of Latin, with John Ewins, a graduate of Har- 
vard College, who at that time taught school in Londonderry. 
He subsequently attended the academy in New Ipswich, under 
the supervision of the Hon. John Hubbard, afterwards professor 
in Dartmouth College. From October, 1790, to April, 1791, he 
taught school in his native village; and, in May following, en- 
tered the sophomore class of Dartmouth College. He gradua- 
ted in 1793 ; studied law with the Hon. Samuel Dana, of Am- 
herst, and was admitted to practice at the Hillsborough bar in 
September, 1796. He immediately rose to distinction in his 
profession. 

His public career, as a legislator, commenced in 1804, when 
he was elected a member of the House of Representatives. He 
was re-elected in the two following years, during both of which 
he filled the office of Speaker of the House. In 1807, he was 
appointed Attorney-General of the State; but the salary attach- 
ed to the office at that period being entirely inadequate, Mr. Bell 
declined accepting the appointment, preferring his professional 
pursuits. In 1807, and the year following, he was elected a 
member of the Senate, during both of which years, he presided 
in that body. In 1809, Mr. Bell was elected one of the five 
members constituting the Executive Council of the State. In 
all these various offices, he was distinguished for his dignified 
character, sound constitutional views, and zealous devotion to 
the public welfare. 

During the succeeding year, having been seized with a severe 
affection of the lungs, accompanied by the common symptoms 
of consumption, Mr. Bell was advised by his physicians to relin- 
quish his profession, and resort to travelling for the benefit of his 
health. He adopted that course, and spent portions of several 
succeeding years in distant journeyings, principally on horseback, 
by which he gradually regained his former health. 

On the re-organization of the State Judiciary, in 1816, Mr. 
Bell was appointed associate justice of the Superior Court ; 
an office for which he possessed eminent qualifications, and 
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the duties of which he discharged with great ability. He re- 
mained upon the bench until May, 1819, when he resigned the 
station, having been called to the chief magistracy of the State. 
During four years, from June, 1819, to June, 1823, Governor 
Bell discharged the duties of that office with universal sat- 
isfaction to the people. Indeed, such was the confidence in his 
patriotism and character, that there was scarcely a show of an 
opposing party during his administration, except on his first elec- 
tion, when, out of 24,265 votes, he received 13,751. In 1822, 
the whole number of votes cast was 23,980, of which Gov. Bell 
received 22,934,showing the smallest minority ever thrown against 
any candidate, under the Constitution, except in 1795, when John 
Taylor Gilman received 9,346 out of 9,440, all the votes given. 
In June, 1822, having declined a re-nomination for the office of 
governor, Mr. Bell was elected to the Senate of the United 
States ; an office to which he was again chosen in 1828. With 
the expiration of this latter term of office, in 1835, Governor 
Bell retired from public life, toa farm in Chester, which he had 
purchased in 1813, and continued to improve, when not engaged 
in the public service. Here he passes the evening of life, in the 
bosom of his family, between his books and the cultivation of his 
farm. 

Governor Bell has been twice married. His first wife was Me- 
hitable Bowen Dana, daughter of Judge Dana, to whom he was 
married in November, 1797. She diedin August, 1810, leav- 
ing six children, four sons and two daughters. His eldest son, 
Samuel Dana, was born 9th of Oct, 1798 ; graduated at Harvard 
College in 1816 ; studied law with the late Attorney-General 
Sullivan at Exeter ; was admitted to the bar in 1820; settled 
in Chester, where he became a member of the Legislature ; was 
during five years solicitor of Rockingham County ; was one of 
the commissioners to revise the Statutes of this State in 1841 
and 1842; and is now in the practice of his profession, at 
Manchester. In 1826, he married Mary H. Healy, the only 
daughter of the late Hon. Newell Healy of Kensington. John, 
born 5th of November, 1800, was graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. in 1818; studied medicine with Dr. George 
C. Shattuck of Boston, and subsequently one year with the cele- 
brated Laennec, at Paris. He attended the medical Lectures at 
Harvard and Bowdoin Colleges, and took the degree of M. D. at 
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the latter in 1823, and commenced the practice of medicine in the 
city of New York, in 1823, with flattering prospects of success. 
He remained two years in the city, during which he became one 
of the editors of the Medical and Physical Journal. He was 
appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont ; but being about this time afflicted with a se- 
vere hemorrhage of the lungs, he removed to Natchez, Mississip- 
pi, in 1825, and subsequently to Louisiana, where he died un- 
married, 27th November, 1830, at the age of 30. Mary Ann 
was born 26th of Oct. 1802 ; was married to John Nesmith, 
Esq., now of Lowell, in 1825, and died in 1830. The youngest 
daughter of Gov. B. died in infancy. James, born 13th of No- 
vember, 1804, graduated at Bowdoin College in 1822; studied 
law atthe Law School of Judge Gould of Litchfield, Ct., after- 
wards with his brother, Samuel D., at Chester, was admitted to 
the bar in 1825, and is now in the practice of his profession at 
Exeter. He married Judith, daughter of the late Hon. Nathan- 
iel Upham of Rochester. Luther V., born 20th of December, 
1806 ; was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1823; studied 
medicine with his brother John ; attended medical Lectures at 
Dartmouth College, where he received his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1825; settled at Derry, where he continued in prac- 
tice until January, 1837, when, having been appointed Physi- 
cian and Superintendent of the M’Lean Asylum for the insane, at 
Charlestown, Ms., he entered upon the discharge of his duties, 
where he still remains. His wife Frances C. is the daughter of 
James Pinkerton, Esq., of Londonderry. 

In July, 1828, Governor Bell married his present wife, Lucy 
Smith, daughter of the late Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Amherst, 
and a niece of his former wife, by whom he has four sons,— 
George, born June 1829, John, born July, 1831, Charles, born 
August, 1633, and Louis, born March, 1837. The three eldest 
are now members of Gilmanton Academy. 

Governor Bell was elected a Trustee of Dartmouth College 
in 1808, and was honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the Trustees of Bowdoin College in 1821. He is also 
an Honorary Member of the Northern Academy of Arts and 
Sciences.—See American Quarterly Register Vol. XIV. p. 
15. 
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Joun Vosr, M. A., was the son of Samuel Vose of Bedford, 
and was born July 10th, 1766. His grand father, whose name 
was Robert, lived in Milton, Ms., where also his father lived, 
whose name was Henry. The father of Henry was Thomas of 
Milton, whose father’s name was Robert. This Robert with his ‘ 
wife Jane,* from whom have descended all who bear the name 
of Vose in this country, came from Lancashire, England, about 
the year 1633, with a company who settled in Dorchester, Ms. 
In 1640, he purchased a farm in that part of Dorchester, which 
is now Milton. This is according to the account given in the 
year 1816, by Lieut. Governor Robbins of Milton. The late 
Rev. Dr. Harris of Dorchester, says, that “ the Voses came 
originally from Germany, the name being then spelt Voose, af- 
terwards Voseius, from which comes the present name Vose.” 

Mr. Vose, the subject of this notice, fitted for College at At- 
kinson Academy, and graduated at Dartmouth College in the 
year 1795, one of the best scholars in his class, though it con- 
tained such men as Heman Allen, Abijah Bigelow, Luther Jew- 
ett, John Noyes, members of Congress, Judah Dana, senator in 
Congress, Judge Nicholas Emery, and the Rev. Drs. Samuel 
Worcester and Thomas Snell. His commencement exercise was 
a “ Philosophic Oration on Thunder Storms.” He excelled in 
Mathematics and Philosophy. After graduating, he immediate- 
ly became Preceptor of the Academy at Atkinson. He had 
charge for 21 years of that Institution, which is one of the old- 
est, and has been one of the most respectable in the State. In 
1820, he removed to Pembroke, and became the Principal of 
the Academy in that place, and continued in the employment of 
teaching eleven years. He returned to Atkinson in 1831, where 
he remained until his decease, which occurred after gradual de- 
cline, April 3rd, 1840, in the 74th year of his age. _ It is believ- 
ed that this veteran teacher instructed longer in an Academy, 
than any other man in this State, except Dr. Abbot of Exeter. 


* Robert Vose and Jane his wife were the parents of Henry, Edward, Thom- 
as, Elizabeth and Martha. The children of Thomas were Henry, Thomas, 
Elizabeth and Jane. The children of Henry second, were Robert, Joshua, 
Thomas, Wait-Still, Mary, Elizabeth, Martha, Abigail, Hepzibah and Beulah. 
The children of Robert second, were Othniel, Robert, William, Samuel, Wil- 
liam, James, Thomas, Joshua, Benjamin, Wait-Still, Elizabeth and Abigail. 
And the children of Samuel were Thomas, Samuel, Robert, Francis, John, 
Roger, Phebe and Mercy. 
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Mr. Vose was appointed justice of the peace in 1801, and 
justice of the peace and of the quorum in 1815, and continued 
in office till his death. He was Senator in the General Court 
from the third senatorial district in 1816, and Representative 
from the town of Pembroke in the Legislature in 1828. » He 
was also for many years a Deacon of the church in Atkinson,and 
at his decease, President of the Board of Trustees of the Acad- 
emy in that piace. He was President of Merrimack County 
Temperance Society from its formation, until he left the county, 
in 1831; for many years, a Vice President of the “ American 
Sunday School Union ;” and at the time of his death, Superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath School in Atkinson. Ill these trusts, he 
fulfilled with great propriety, faithfulness and acceptance. 

Mr. Vose published in 1805, an oration, delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, established at Dartmouth College, an 
oration on the 4th of July, 1809, an address before the Rocking- 
ham Agricultural Society at Londonderry, (now Derry,) in 1813. 
He published in 1827, “A System of Astronomy,” containing 
252 pages of octavo size, and also in 1832, “ A Compendium 
of Astronomy, for Common Schools,” of duodecimo form. 
These are not mere compilations, as many in the present day are, 
but original and valuable works. He also, for a few months, ed- 
ited a news-paper, published in Concord. 

Mr. Vose married in the year 1800, Lydia Webster, daughter 
of Capt. Stephen Webster of Haverhill, Ms., who commanded 
a company in the Revolutionary war, and sister to the late Hon. 
Stephen Peabody Webster of Haverhill, N. H. They had eight 
children, all of them daughters. ‘Two died in early life. The 
eldest, named Elizabeth, married Francis Vose, Esq., a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, for many years an Instructor, 
and now resident in Pembroke ; Maria married Mr. Ezekiel Lit- 
tle of Atkinson; Sarah married Mr. Nathaniel Grover, a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, a teacher of youth, now resident at 
Rochester, N. ¥.; Martha married Rev. Norman Hazen, settled 
in the ministry in Vermont. The other two, Abigail and Priscil- 
la, reside with their mother, who still survives. 

Asa man and a Christian, Mr. Vose was consistent. He was 
devout, modest, and exemplary, kind and affectionate as a hus- 
band and a father. To his pupils he used to say,‘‘Never let down 
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your dignity.” In family government, his motto was, “Sweet in 
the manner, but determined in the thing.” 

At his funeral, a very appropriate discourse was delivered by 
the Rev. John Kelly of Hampstead, from Acts viii: 2. And de- 
vout men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamen- 
tation over him. 

Mixuts Otcort, M. A., was born in Norwich, in the State of 
Vermont, on the 2lstday of May, A.D.1774. His father was 
the Hon. Peter Olcott, who removed from Bolton, in the State of 
Connecticut, to Vermont in 1773, was a Brigadier General of the 
Militia in that State, for many years a member of the Council, 
and Lieutenant Governor. He was alsoa member of the Board 
of Trustees of Dartmouth College. His mother was Sarah Mills 
of Wintonbury, Ct., whose father was a lawyer. 

Mr. Olcott prepared for College at an Academy in Norwich, 
Vt., under the instruction of Mr. Ashur Hatch, and entered 
Dartmouth College in 1786. He graduated there in 1790, being 
only sixteen years of age. At seventeen, he was appointed 
Deputy Marshal by the Hon. Lewis R. Morris, then Marshal of 
the State of Vermont, and took the first census in 1791, from 
Fairlee to Canada line, on Connecticut river, and west as far as 
Montpelier, and on the west lineof the then county of Orange 
toCanada. He continued in various employments for his father 
tillthe year 1794, when he entered the office of the Hon. Ste- 
phen Jacob of Windsor, Vt., and completed his studies in the 
law with the Hon. Benjamin West of Charlestown, N. H. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1798, and opened an office in Hano- 
ver, N. H. in May, 1800. 

Mr. Olcott held the office of justice of the peace, of the quo- 
rum and of the quorum throughout the State. He was appoint- 
ed Secretary and Treasurer of Dartmouth College in 1816, and 
in 1821, a Trustee, which office he held till his death. He re- 
peatedly represented the town in the Legislature, and in the 
year 1809, was appointed Aid-de-Camp, with the rank of Col- 
onel to his Excellency Jeremiah Smith, then Governor of the 
State. He was also a member of the Hartford Convention, so 
called, in connection with the Hon. Benjamin West of Charles- 
town, as delegates from this State. For more than twenty years, 
he was a Director of the Grafton Bank, and was also its Presi- 
dent. Being of a commanding appearance, and understanding 
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the proprieties of large public meetings, he was often called to 
preside on such occasions, as the 4th of July, President Monroe’s 
visit to Dartmouth College, and a public Dinner given at Hano- 
ver to Governor Clinton on his reconnoisance of Connecticut riv- 
er for a water communication with the sea-board. 

In November, 1800, Mr. Olcott married Sarah Porter, daugh- 
ter of Col. Asa Porter of Haverhill, N. H., sister of Mrs. Judge 
Farrand of Vermont, and Mrs. Thomas W. Thompson of Con- 
cord, N. H. They had nine children, eight of them are 
now living, viz., Catharine, married to Hon. Joseph Bell of Bos- 
ton; Helen, married to Hon. Rufus Choate of Boston also ; 
Charles Henry, a physician now at Hanover; Jane, married to 
the late William T. Heydock, Esq., of Lowell, Ms.; Edward 
Rufus, a practitioner of law, and married to Charlotte A. Burns 
of Gilmanton, and now living in New Orleans ; William, educa- 
ted to the Jaw, married to Harriet A. Hinsdale, now living in 
Rochester, N. Y.; Sarah, married to William H. Duncan, Esq., 
of Hanover, and Mary, married to Charles E. Thompson, Esq., 
of Haverhill. ‘The sons and sons-in-law, have all received de- 
grees at Dartmouth College. 

Having experienced religion as he hoped, Mr. Olcott united 
with the church in 1820. He was President of the Grafton 
County Bible Society, a Corporate Member of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and an Honora- 
ry member of the Northern Academy of Arts of Sciences. 

July 11th, 1845, after along and distressing illness, Mr. Ol- 
cott departed this life, aged 71. He was a man of modesty, 
judgment, integrity, benevolence, urbanity, and great moral worth. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN SANBORNTON. 


For the following account of medical Gentlemen, we are indebted to 
James B. Abbott, M. D. 


Dr. Hugh March, son of Joshua March, was born at New- 
bury, Ms. He commenced the practice of medicine at Sanborn- 
ton, in 1777, being the first physician that settled in the town. 
He continued to practice there with success, highly esteemed and 
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beloved by all who knew him, until 1781, when he was obliged 
to quit the practice on account of ill health, and returned to 
Newbury ; and died, probably, in 1782. He was well educated 
and skilful in practice. He never married. 

Dr. Benaiah Sanborn was born at North Hampton, June 5th, 
1757, and was son of Daniel Sanborn, Esq., and a descendant 
of the sixth generation from John Sanborn, who emigrated from 
Derbyshire, England, and settled at Hampton, in 1636. Esquire 
Sanborn moyed with his family to Sanbornton, in February, 
1766, and was among the early settlers of the town. Benaiah 
gave his attention to medicine, and read with Dr. Moore of Bol- 
ton, Ms., commenced practice at Sanbornton in 1779, and con- 
tinued in the active duties of his profession for upwards of half 
a century. 

He married Huldah Smith of North Hampton, by whom he 
had 12 children, only four of whom survive. Col. Daniel San- 
born, the only surviving son, still inhabits the paternal mansion at 
Sanbornton Square, whose children are protected by the same 
roof, which sheltered their great-grand-father, Daniel Sanborn, 
Esq. 

In 1833, Dr. Sanborn visited his last patient ; and in August, 
1841, he departed this life. His widow still survives at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, hale and active, and in possession of her men- 
tal faculties in an uncommon degree. 

Dr. Chickering came to Sanbornton, about the year 
1782, and practised in town one or two years. He then remov- 
ed to Berwick, Me. Heis said to have been a man of good 
abilities. 

Dr. Daniel Jacobs. [See Notices of Physicians in Gilman- 
ton, No. 1, p. 67.] 

Dr. Samuel Gerrish, son of Dea. Enoch Gerrish, was born at 
Boscawen, July, 1773. He was of a slender constitution, and 
therefore designated by his parents fora learned profession. He 
pursued his studies preparatory to entering College under the 
superintendence of Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D., of Boscawen, 
entered Dartmouth College, and graduated in 1793, at the age of 
twenty years. He commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
Lerned of Hopkinton, with whom he continued two years. He 
then went to Salem, Ms., and became a student of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Holyoke, and attended Medical Lectures at Cambridge. 
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He commenced the practice of his profession in Sanbornton in 
1797 or ’98, and continued in the business, until prevented by the 
sickness, which terminated in his death. He died at Sanbornton, in 
October, 1809, aged 36, ofa pulmonary disorder. In his death, 
not only his friends, but the community at large, and the cause 
of humanity and of Science experienced a loss. He was not a 
professor of religion, but a firm supporter of religious order anc 
institutions, and a constant attendant upon religious worship, 
when not prevented by professional business. He was mild and 
obliging, honest and upright in all his dealings, and universally 
beloved. He never entered into the marriage state. 

Dr. Colby came to Sanbornton, probably about 1800. 
and continued in town a yearortwo. From Sanbornton, he 
went to Salisbury, and established a hospital for the treatment of 
the small pox, in the northwest part of Boscawen. His histor, 
after this, and prior to his coming to Sanbornton, is not known. 

Dr. Alexander T. Clark was born in Londonderry, in 1769, 
and was son of John Clark, who emigrated from Londonderry in 
lreland. He studied medicine with Dr. Ebenezer Lerned of 
Hopkinton, and commenced practice in Adolphuston, Upper 
Canada. He continued there two or three years, and removed 
to Sanbornton, in 1801. He remained there a year, and remov- 
ed to Northfield, where he pursued the business of his profession 
until his death, which occurred in 1821. 

He married Sarah Stinson of Dunbarton, by whom he had six 
children, only two of whom are living, Archibald S. and Nancy. 
He was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical Society in 1816. 

Dr. Ephraim Crockett, son of John Crockett, and brother of 
Rev. John Crockett of Sanbornton, was born at Stratham, May 
16th, 1774. He received his academical education at Gilman- 
ion Academy, and commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
Benjamin Kelly of Gilmanton, about the year 1800. He com- 
pleted his studies with Dr. Samuel Morril, then of Epsom, but 
now of Concord, and commenced the practice of medicine at 
Sanbornton in 1802 or ’3. In May, 1806, he married Betsey 
Dexter of Malden, Ms., by whom he had six children, three sons 
and three daughters. After practising medicine six or seven 
years, he exchanged the profession for that of the ministry. In 
1816, he removed to Grafton, and was ordained over the Baptist 
church in that place. He afterwards removed to Danbury. 
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where he died, June 10th, 1842. He was a member of the 
Legislature two years. 

Dr. Thomas Webster was born at Haverhill, Ms., August. 
1767. Read medicine with Dr. Brickett of Haverhill, Ms., and 
commenced practice in that place about 1790. In 1793, he re- 
moved to Warner, and continued there until 1810, when he re- 
moved to Sanbornton, and was engaged in his profession in this 
place until his death, which took place May 8th, 1813. He is 
said to have been aman of strong mind, retentive memory, and 
a very skillful practitioner. He was remarkably successful! in the 
treatment of the spotted fever, which prevailed in this region, 
at the time he resided in Sanbornton, having never lost a patient 
with that disorder. But although successful with others, he was 
unable to avert the stroke of death from himself. He was seized 
with the spotted fever while visiting a patient with that disease. 
and died in 40 hours from the first attack. He was the father of 
eight children. 

Dr. Joseph M. Harper, a native of Limerick, Me., and son 
of Samuel Harper, studied medicine with Dr. Kittredge of Can- 
terbury, and commenced practice in Sanbornton in 1810. He 
resided in the town but a short time, and removed to Canterbu- 
ry, where he now resides. A further account may be expected 
of him, when Notices of the Physicians of Canterbury shall be 
given. 

Dr. Peter Bartlett, a practitioner in Salisbury, came to San- 
bornton, but after a short stay returned to Salisbury. The year 
he was at Sanbornton, is not remembered. He afterwards re- 
moved to the West. 

Dr. Symmes Sawyer established himself in Sanbornton 
March, 1813, remained there two or three years, and removec 
to Peeling, now Woodstock. 

Dr. John Carr, a native of Weare, was born October 22nd 
1785, and is the son of Jacob Carr of Weare, and a descend- 
ant of the fourth generation from John Carr, who emigrated from 
England and settled in Salisbury, Ms. He commenced the 
study of medicine March 10th, 1808, with Hon. David L. Mor- 
ril of Goffstown, completed his studies with Dr. Samuel Morri! 
of Epsom, and commenced practice at Weare, in December, 
1811. In May, 1813, he removed from Weare to Sanbornton, 
where he still continues engaged in the business of his profession. 
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In 1815, he married Priscilla R. Babb of Epsom, by whom he 
had six children, four sons and two daughters. In 1817, he was 
elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical Society. In September. 
1841, his wife died. His present wife was Mary A. M’Coy of 
Goffstown, by whom he has one daughter. 

Dr. Sweatt removed from Boscawen to Sanbornton. 
August, 1813. He continued in the place until the next year, 
when he went to Newbury. He was afterwards a Surgeon’s 
mate on board a Man-of-War. His remaining history is not 
known to the writer. 

Dr. Thomas P. Hili, son of Charles Hill, Esq., was born at 
Conway, N. H., in 1781. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. William Chadbourne of Conway, and completed 
his studies with Dr. Perkins of Hanover, and received his med- 
ical degree at Dartmouth College in 1816. The same year he 
commenced the practice of medicine at Sanbornton, where he 
continued in the business about 28 years. In March, 1818, he 
was married to Sophia, daughter of Col. McMillan of Conway. 
In 1820, he was elected a member of the N. H. Medical Socie- 
ty. In October, 1834, his only child, a son 15 years of age, 
died, and in September, 1841, he was called to part with his 
wife by death. In September, 1842, he was married to Mrs. 
Phebe Marsh, daughter of Dr. Ammi R. Mitchell of North 
Yarmouth, Me. He removed from Sanbornton to Hanover, Jan- 
uary, 1844, where he now resides. 

Dr. Mark Harris of Methuen, engaged in the study of med- 
icine with his brother of the same town. He commenced the 
practice of medicine at Meredith in 1806. He removed to San- 
bornton in 1817 or ’18, and established himself in the Northeast 
part of the town, nea: Meredith, and remained in town 12 or 15 
years. He then changed his residence to Sandwich, where he 
now resides. 

Dr. Obadiah E. Durgin, a native of Sanbornton, and son of 
Elijah Durgin, was born, September, 1794. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies at Gilmanton Academy, and studied medicine 
with Dr. Thomas P. Hill of Sanbornton, and at Albany, N. Y. 
He commenced practice at Sanbornton Bridge, in 1820. In 
1825, he removed to Portland, Me., where he still practises. In 
1835, he was married to Eliza Converse of Durham, Me. 

Dr. Daniel Mowe, son of Robert Mowe, was born at Pem- 
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broke, in 1790. In 1815, he commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. Silas Merrill of Andover, with whom he studied two 
years. He next read two years with Dr. Job Wilson of Salis- 
bury, attended medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, and in 
1819, received the degree of M.D. at that Institution. He 
commenced practice in New Durham, and removed to Sanborn- 
ton Bridge, in 1825, at which place he continued until 1831, 
when he removed to Lowell, Ms., where he now resides. In 
1825, Dr. Mowe was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical 
Society. In 1826, he was married to Elizabeth H. Whitmore, 
daughter of Anthony Whitmore, Esq., of Salisbury, by whom 
he has one child. 

Dr. Calvin McQueston succeeded Dr. Mowe at Sanbornton 
Bridge, where he practised a short time. 

Dr. Nathaniel G. Ladd, son of Capt. James Ladd, and 
grand-son of Nathaniel Ladd of Epping, was born in Chelsea, 
Vt., July 13th, 1798, and is the fourth of eleven children. He 
commenced his medical studies with Dr. John Ladd of Lee. 
He afterwards read with Dr. Thomas Sargent at Chester. He 
attended medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, and graduated 
at that Institution in 1825. He commenced the practice of 
medicine at Morgan, Vt., where he remained nine years. In 
December, 1825, he married Abigail K. Mead of Derby, Vt., by 
whom he has had ten children, eight of whom are now living. 
In March, 1832, he removed to Meredith Village, where he re- 
mained until March, 1835, when he went to Sanbornton Bridge, 
where he is stil] actively engaged in his profession. 

Dr. James B. Abbott, a native of Concord, was born June 
24th, 1799, and is a son of Dea. Elias Abbott, and 2 descend- 
ant of the 7th generation from George Abbott, who emigrated 
from England, and settled at Andover, Ms. He studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Enos Hoyt of Northfield; attended medical Lec- 
tures at Dartmouth College in 1824 and 1825, and received the 
degree of M. D. at that Institution in 1826. In July, 1826, he 
entered into partnership in the practice of medicine with Dr. 
Harper of Canterbury, and continued this connexion one year. 
In August, 1827, he established himself at Loudon Mills, where 
he remained upwards of ten years. November 15th, of the 
same year, he was married to Nancy B. Rogers of Northfield, 
with whom he lived until September 11th, 1837, when she was 
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removed by death. He was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Med- 
ical Society in 1832, and has held the offices of Secretary, Cen- 
sor, and Corresponding Secretary of the Society. In April, 
1838, he removed to Boscawen, and in October of the same 
year, was married to Elizabeth A. Rogers, by whom he has had 
two children, the eldest of whom died in infancy. Nov., 1842, 
he was called to mourn the loss of his second wife by death. 
He married Sarah Gerrish, daughter of Capt. Joseph Gerrish of 
Canterbury, in 1843, and December 19th, of that year, he re- 
moved to Sanbornton, where he still resides. 

Dr. Charles C. Tibbetts, son of Capt. Bradbury Tibbetts. 
was born at Northfield, January 13th, 1814. He commenced 
the study of medicine in 1840, at the Tremont Medical School 
in Boston ; and completed his studies with Dr. Enos Hoyt of 
Northfield. He received the degree of M. D. at Dartmouth 
College, in 1844, and commenced the practice of medicine at 
Campton, where he remained a few months, and in October. 
1345, established himself at Sanbornton Bridge, where he is en- 
gaged in the business of his profession. He married Harriet K.. 
daughter of Geo. L. Sibley, Esq., of Meredith, Feb. 14th, 1837, 
by whom he has one child. 

Dr. Ephrain F. Wilson, son of Dr. Job Wilson of Franklin. 
was born at Salisbury, October 30th 1817. He commenced 
reading medicine in 1839, and pursued his studies with his father 
and brother, Dr. Thomas W. Wilson of Salisbury. He gradua- 
ted at the Medical Institution at Castleton, Vt., in November. 
1845, and in January, 1846, commenced practice at Union 
Bridge, East Sanbornton. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN NELSON 
[For the facts in this Article, we are indebted to Oliver P. Newell, M. D.] 


Dr. Nathaniel Breed was the son of Mr. John Breed, and 
was born at Lynn, Ms., July 25th, 1727. He was one of the 
first settlers, and the first physician in Nelson. He was a regu- 
larly educated physician for those days. He practised for a num- 
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ber of years at Eastham, Ms., where he was married, January 
10th, 1750, to Ann Knowles, daughter of Dea. Thomas 
Knowles, by whom he had a number of children, who settled in 
Nelson. Dr. Breedalso practised a number of years in Sudbu- 
ry, Ms. He came to Nelson, about 1769, several years before 
the town was incorporated, and while it was yet called Monad- 
nock, No.6. The town records say, that he was the oldest set- 
tler in Packersfield ; that Abigail, a daughter of his, ‘* was born 
in Packersfield, June 16th, 1769, and was the first person bap- 
tised in said town ;” 
his, “ was married to Lieut. Abijah Brown, October 28th, 1772, 
being the first person married in said town.” 

Dr. Breed was Surgeon’s Mate in the Revolutionary war. 
He was much employed in town business, as Selectman, Town 
Clerk, Representative, both before and after the town was incor- 
porated in Feb. 1774. He was a pious man, and useful mem- 
ber of Society. He died, Nov. 5th, 1810, aged 82. 

Dr. Samuel Skinner was born in Marshfield, Ms. He was at 
first, a cooper, but afterwards worked several years at the trade 
of ablacksmith. He then commenced the practice of medicine 
empirically. He removed to this town in the last part of the 
year 1778, being then about 40 years of age. After a number 
of years, by his ingenuity, tact, and perseverance in acquiring 
medical knowledge, he obtained the principal portion of the bus- 
inessin town. He died, January 16th, 1825, aged 86 years. 

Dr. Silas Marshall was born and brought up in Hollis. He 
studied medicine a short time with an uncle of his in Hollis, and 
came to this town, in 1795 or ’96, and gradually obtained consid- 
erable business as a physician. While he resided here, the bus- 
iness was divided between him and Dr. Skinner. He removed 
from this place to Templeton, Ms., in 1812. 

Dr. Simon Goodell, the next physician, who came into Nel- 
son, was born at Westminster, Vt. He attended two courses of 
Lectures at the Medical Institution of Dartmouth College, and 
commenced his first business as a physician in this place, at 
about the age of twenty-five years. He came here by invita- 
tion of some of the principal inhabitants in the fall or winter of 
1812. Being a pious, active young man of good theoretical 
knowledge of medicine, respectable talents, and pleasing address, 
he soon obtained the principal part of the business in town, and 
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considerable business in neighboring towns. He was married to 
Lydia Melville, daughter of Josiah Melville, Esq., of this town. 
In the spring of 1821, he left the practice of medicine, and 
soon after lost his wife by death, and moved to Western New 
York. 

Dr. Calvin Hubbard was born in Springfield, Vt., May, 1795. 
He studied medicine two years, 1817 and 718, with Dr. Cobb of 
that place, during which time he attended two courses of medi- 
cal Lectures at the Medical School of Dartmouth College. He 
then studied and rode two years with Dr. Amos Twitchell of 
Keene, and received the benefit of observing his extensive prac- 
tice in medicine and surgery. By the invitation of Dr. Goodell, 
he came to this place, April 3rd, 182). He continued here un- 
til the spring of 1837, when he removed to Springfield, his na- 
tive place, where he now resides, engaged in the business of ag- 
riculture. 

Dr. Nehemiah Rand purchased his situation as a practitioner 
for $200. He was born Feb. 18th, 1802, in Lyndeborough. 
In about a year after, his parents removed to F'rancestown, where 
they now reside. Dr. Rand studied medicine three years with 
Dr. Herrick of Lyndeborough, and one year with Dr. Daniel 
Adams of Mont Vernon, now of Keene. He attended three 
courses of Lectures at the Medical School, Hanover, and com- 
menced practice in Hancock, September, -1828. He resided 
there between eight and nine years, and then came to this town, 
January Ist, 1837. Like his predecessors, Drs. Hubbard and 
Goodell, he has had a successful and profitable practice, and still 
resides in Nelson. 

A Dr. Mitchell resided here a short time, when Dr. Goodell 
was the practicing physician, but little is known concerning him. 

Dr. Oliver P. Newell, the son of the Rev. Gad and Mrs. So- 
phia Newell, was born December 7th, 1796, in Nelson ; studied 
medicine with Dr. Simon Goodell, a year and a half, then went 
to New Haven, Ct., and studied with Dr. Eli Ives, Professor in 
the Medical School of Yale College, about a year anda half. 
During this time, he attended two courses of Lectures at Yale 
College, and at the Commencement in September, 1822, receiv- 
ed the degree of M. D. Subsequently to this, he rode with Dr. 
Calvin Hubbard of Nelson, Dr. Amos Twitchell of Keene, and 
Dr. Stephen Batcheller of Royalston, Ms. He commenced 
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business as a physician first at Hinsdale, in November, 1824, re- 
mained there but a short time, and then removed to Union, 
Broome County, N. Y., where he commenced business about 
Jan. 1st, 1825, and continued in the practice of medicine about 
five years. In the fall of 1830, he removed back to Hinsdale, 
where he remained till October, 1636, when he returned to his 
native place, where he has resided since, being engaged _princi- 
pally in agricultural pursuits, though occasionally he practices 
inedicine. 

The following is a brief account of the genealogy of Dr. 
Newell. 

Mr. Thomas Newell, the first of the name, who came to this 
country from England, settled at Farmington, Ct. He died in 
Farmington, in 1689. Samuel Newell, son of Thomas, was 
born, 1660. Samuel Newell, Jr., was the son of the preceding. 
and moved to Southington, Ct. Isaac Newell, son of Samuel 
Newell, Jr., was born in Southington, 1712, and died in 1793, 
aged 81. The Rev. Gad Newell, son of the preceding, and father 
of Dr. Newell, was born Sept. 10th, 1763. He wassettled in the 
ministry at Nelson, June 11th, 1774, where he still resides in ad- 
vanced life, but in the enjoyment of comfortable health. Dr. New- 
ell is of the sixth generation from Thomas Newell, who came from 
England. His maternal ancestor, Capt. Roger Clapp, the first 
of the Clapp family, who came to this country, was born in Eng- 
land, 1609, came to this country in 1630, and settled at Dor- 
chester, Ms. He died 1690. He had six children, who lived 
to old age, whose names were Samuel, Elizabeth, Preserved, 
Hopestill, Wait and Desire. Mr. Preserved Clapp was born 
Nov. 23rd, 1643. He moved to Northampton, where he died 
Sept. 20th, 1726, aged 77. Capt. Roger Clapp, son of Pre- 
served Clapp, was born 1686, and died at Northampton, 1762. 
Maj. Jonathan Clapp, son of the preceding, was born 1704, liv- 
ed and died at Easthampton, 1781. Mr. Benjamin Clapp, third 
son of Maj. Jonathan Clapp, was born at Easthampton, Dec. 
16th, 1738, and died Nov. 8th, 1815. Sophia Clapp, born, 
1771, and second daughter of Mr. Benjamin Clapp, was Dr. 
Newell’s mother. He is then of the seventh generation from 
Capt. Roger Clapp, who settled at Dorchester, and he is de- 
scended from an unbroken line of pious ancestors, both by father 
and mother, from the first who came into this country. No peo- 
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ple on earth can trace themselves back toa more pious ancestry, 
than the people of New England. This is an honor and priv- 
ilege far too little esteemed. 





THOUGHTS ON MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
Tue Sovr,—lIrs Nature. 


‘There are three Theories respecting the Nature of the Soul. 

1. That the soul is a material substance, intelligent, sensitive, volunta- 
ry, conscious, and capable of moral feelings and actions. 

But, that the soul is not a material substance may be proved from the 
following considerations. 

All knowledge, respecting the nature of any substance, must be de- 
rived from an examination of its properties. There is no evidence, that 
the soul has one property, which matter possesses, as solidity, extension, 
divisibility ; or that matter has one property, which the soul possesses, 
as understanding, Feart, will, and capability of moral feelings and ac- 
tions. The properties of the soul, and the properties of matter are, 
therefore, distinct from each other, and unlike, in their nature. The 
soul, then, is not a material substance. 

This argument may be presented more fully in the following manner : 
The soul and matter possess totally different essential properties. The 
substratum, in which these properties inhere and co-exist, may be con- 
sidered as the cause of their difference. The essential properties may 
be regarded also as inseparable from the basis or substratum, in which 
they inhere—inseparable in such a sense, that the destruction of the 
properties would be the destruction of the basis or substratum. If mat- 
ter should lese its properties of solidity, extension and divisibilty, it 
would no longer be matter; and if the soul should lose its properties of 
understanding, heart, will, and capability of moral feelings and actions, 
it would no longer be the soul. These properties are so absolutely de- 
pendent on their substratum, that they both necessarily exist, or cease to 
exist, together. The substratum, by its very constitution, is the necessa- 
ry basis of its properties, and these are what they are, because the sub- 
stratum is what itis. As the properties of matter and of the soul, are to- 
tally unlike, we infer that the substratum of each is totally unlike ; for it 
is an axiom, Unlike effects proceed from unlike causes. Hence we infer, 
that the soul is not a material substance. 
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The soul is a thinking substance or being. But let matter be modi- 
fied into any form, and it will neither think nor perform any operation 
or function of the soul. Atoms as such do not think. Did they, there 
would be an innumerable multitude of thinking beings in such a com- 
pound of existence as man. Atoms, in an accumulated or organized 
form, do not think. They have no more capability of thinking, when in 
juxta-position or aggregated, than when separated and apart, let their el- 
ements, their chemical properties, their position, attenuation or motion 
be what they may. They are, and ever will be, absolutely incogitative. 
There is nothing in matter, which can enable it to think. In confirma- 
tion of these remarks, it may be observed, that no philosopher has ever 
made matter think, or perform one operation of the soul, or has ever ap- 
proximated towards doing it. It may also be remarked, that thought 
cannot be superadded to matter, so as to become a property or an attribute 
of it, or to be inherent in it. If thought should be annexed to matter, 
so as to become an appendage to it, it would neither becomea property, 
nor an attribute, of it. Surely, the soul is not a material substance. 

II. Another theory respecting the soul, is, that it is a succession of 
thoughts or ideas and exercises. 

The Cartesians define the soul to be “ a thinking, incorporeal, inex- 
tended substance.” In their discussions of this subject, they seem to 
make thinking the essence of the soul.—Modern philosophers, who adopt 
this theory, reason thus, We can conceive of ideas and exercises, be- 
cause we are conscious of them, and are thus certain of their existence ; 
but of a substance, whence they proceed, a cause by which they are ef- 
fected, an agent who is the author of them, we can form no idea, be- 
cause of these we are not conscious, and, consequently, can have no con- 
ception of them. Their conclusion, therefore, is that they do not exist. 

The incorrectness of this position will appear, if we apply the same rea- 
soning to God,—his existence, his perfections, his works of creation and 
providence, and his operations in regeneration and sanctification. The 
modus existendi et operandi of God is to us wholly unknown. We are 
not conscious of it, and, therefore, can have no conception of it. Con- 
sequently, God does not operate, and does not exist. 

This view of the soul is contrary to the natural apprehension of 
mankind, and our own individual consciousness. Every person be- 
lieves, and is conscious, that he exists, that he is something, and that he 
perceives, thinks, reasons, loves, hates, wills, and executes his will. He 
is as intuitively certain that he exists, and that he is an agent, perform- 
ing certain actions, as he is of any proposition whatever, and that he is 
the same being to-day, that he was yesterday. But this could not be so, 
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if the soul be merely a succession of ideas and exercises ; for were it so, 
every idea and exercise would seem to constitute a distinct soul. 

- Man is the subject of properties or attributes. This, all will admit. 
But we cannot conceive of properties or attributes, as existing independ- 
ently of some substance, essence, or substratum, in which they inhere. 
Who can conceive of a thought without a being to think, of a conscious- 
ness without a being to be conscious, of an exercise without a subject 
of that exercise ? If this theory be true of man, why not of God ? 
And is God a mere succession of ideas, or thoughts and exercises! 

If this theory be true, man has no personal identity. A thought or an 
exercise is a mere event, which exists, and then ceases to exist. Every 
thought or exercise is a new, distinct, and different event. Consequent- 
ly, if the soul be a mere succession of thouglits and exercises, the soul 
changes with every new thought and exercise, and becomes a new and 
different soul. It has, therefore, no continued existence, except during 
the time of each of its thoughts and exercises. Where, then, is its con- 
tinued personal identity ? Should it be said, that consciousness is iden- 
tity, it may be replied, that consciousness is not identity itself, but only 
evidence of identity. 

If the theory, now under consideration, be true, then there is nothing 
in the soul of man, which can be punished or rewarded. It is agreeable 
to common sense and the Bible, that the subject of guilt only, can and 
will be punished, and that the subject of virtue only, can and will be re- 
warded. But how can thoughts and exercises be subjects of virtue or 
vice ? Virtue and vice, in the nature of things, cannot be imputable 10 
mere thoughts and exercises, independent of the subject of them. Be- 
sides, as thoughts and exercises are momentary, they will have perished 
before judgment will have been passed, and sentence awarded. Conse- 
quently, upon this reasoning, all that is said in the Bible of trial, reward 
and punishment, is mere trifling. 

This theory of the soul militates against the doctrine of motives. A 
motive is that which moves, inclines, or induces to action, and is ad- 
dressed to a being capable of being influenced. The being to be influenc- 
ed must exist at the time, in which the motive is presented, in order to 
produce an effect. How then can thoughts and exercises be influenced 
by motives before they exist, or afterwards as they instantly perish, and 
are not, in their neture, subject to modification ? There is on this scheme, 
therefore, no possibility of their being affected by them. But God, who 
made the soul, and is acquainted with its nature and capabilities, presents 
motives to men, and according to the manner, in which they are affected 
by them, he justifies or condemns. 
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The Scriptures represent man as an agent,—something distinct from 
his perceptions, affections, volitions, and actions. He is always address- 
ed as such, by his Creator and Redeemer, and by all the inspired wri- 
ters. 

From the above considerations, it follows, that the soul is not a suc- 
cession of thoughts or ideas and exercises. 

fl. The other theory respecting the soul is, that it is a spiritual sub- 
stance, intelligent, sensitive, voluntary, conscious, and capable of moral 
feelings and actions. 

That this theory is the true one, may be argued from the fact, that 
one of the three theories is undoubtedly true ; and, as the first two are 
not true, therefore the third must be true. 

That the soul is not material, has been, it is believed, clearly proved 
in the discussion of the first theory. It possesses not a single property 
of matter, and, therefore, cannot be matter. Besides, let matter be mod- 
itied into any form, or placed in any position, it will not possess a sing]: 
property of the soul. All the wisdom and power of man have never 
been able to make matter think, or perform one operation of the soul. 
All beings may be considered as material or spiritual. We know of no 
other kind of being. If these beings should be connected, as they are 
in man, they do not become the same, by the conversion of the one into 
the other, or by the intermixture of the two natures. Each nature re- 
tains its distinct properties entire. The soul of man, then, is not matter, 
but spirit.—It has heen shown, that we cannot conceive of thoughts and 
exercises, Without a being to think, and to put forth exercises. There 
ean be no action without an actor or agent. The being who thinks and 
acts, must exist previously to his thoughts and actions. This is accord- 
ing to the common apprehension of all mankind, our own conscious- 
ness, the language used by all nations and people without exception, 
and the representations of the Bible. The immediate followers of Des 
Cartes, and those philosophers of the present day, who embrace his 
views, would seem to deny, that man has a soul distinct from its opera- 
tions, for they appear to make thinking the essence of the soul. Be- 
sides, the adoption of this theory would lead to the denial of personal 
identity, of the doctrines of rewards and punishments, of the influence 
of motives, of the consciousness of our existence, and of the teachings 
of the Scriptures on this subject. Hence we infer, that the soul of man 
is a spiritual substance or substratum, in which faculties, which ure 
distinct from their operations or exercises, inhere. 

That this last theory is true, we argue from the nature of the proper- 
ties of thesoul. The essential properties of a being best define its es- 
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sence or inward constitution ; for they are inseparable from it, and are 
what they are, because the essence or substratum is what itis. The 
soul has properties, distinct and dissimilar, which define its essence or 
substratum, as do the properties of matter define its essence or substra- 
tum. We can have as clear an idea of the one as of the other, the es- 
sential properties of each being equally known, and the inward cousti- 
tution or substratum of each being equally unknown. Indeed, our knowl- 
edge of spirit is by consciousness, which is infallible, but our knowl- 
edge of matter, is by the senses, which are not infallible. “Of all the 
truths we know,” says Dugald Stewart, “ the existence of mind is the most 
certain.” The essential properties of the soul, then, being spiritual, we 
infer, that its basis, or substratum is spiritual, 

That the third theory is true, we infer from the fact, that all nations, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or Pagan, have believed the soul of man to 
be a spiritual substance, distinct from the body. By this, it is not meant, 
that Pagan nations have formed a system, or science on this subject. 
They are too ignorant to do this. They may not be able to explain their 
own views precisely, but they believe, that, though the body is muterial, 
and, at death, moulders to dust ; yet the thinking being is different, a 
spiritual substance, and still lives in another world. There may be ex- 
ceptions ; but these are too few to affect the general opinion, or faith. 
This universal belief is evidence, thatthe soul is spiritual, whether the 
belief arose at first from immediate revelation, which has been trausmit- 
ted from generation to generation by tradition, or from reason, analogy, 
or any other source. 

That this last theory is the true one, we argue trom the Bible. The 
Scriptures represent the beings above man, God and angels, who are 
thinking existences, as spirits. And as God and angels, who are think- 
ing beings, are spirits, so analogy leads us to conclude, that man, who is 
also a thinking being, is also a spirit. 

The Scriptures expressly assert the doctrine, that the souls of men are 
spiritual. David, in addressing God, says, Info thine hand I commit my 
spirit. Just before crucifixion, the Savior, looking up to heaven, said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ; and having said thus, he gave up 
the ghost. Stephen, in his dying prayer, said, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
Solomon declares, Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it. By the spirit, here, is undoubt- 
edly intended the thinking, conscious being. And cau David and Solo- 
mon, inspired prophets, Stephen, a man full of the Holy Ghost, and 
Christ himself, be deceived on this subject 2? Certainly not.— Many 
passages of Scripture might be adduced, which strougly imply this doc- 
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trine, but we will not enlarge. The Bible calls those, who have depart- 
ed this life, spirits, as spirits in prison, spirits of just men made perfect. 

Thus common sense, reason, and the Bible teach, that the soul of man, 
which thinks and remembers, conceives and reasons, loves and hates, 
fears and hopes, surveys the past and looks forward to the future, is a 
spiritual substance, intelligent, sensitive, voluntary, conscious, and capa- 
ble of moral feelings and actions. We may add, it is invisible, not dis- 
cernible by our corporeal vision ; uncompounded, not made up of parts, 
but simple ; immortal, possessing no principles of death, for where 
there is no composition, there can be no dissolution.—See Priestley’s 
Disq.; Locke’s Ess.; Des Cartes’ Princ.; Watts’s Ess.; Upham’s Ment. Phi- 
los.; Dwight’s Theology ; Doddridge’s Lectures ; Chambers’ Univ. Dict.; S. 
Clarke’s Being and Attributes of God; Flavel’s Treatise on the Soul; But- 
ler’s Analogy. To be continued. 





HISTORY OF SCHOOL BOOKS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Though attention was paid to the education of children and youth in 
the early days of New England ; yet the means of instruction, were 
limited. School-hooks were few in number and variety, and these were 
imperfectly prepared. Fora considerable time after our forefathers 
came to this country, the New England Primer was, so far as is now 
known, the only elementary spelling and reading book in general use. 
One edition of it, published at Providence, R. L, in 1775, has in it the 
portrait of King George IIL, and another, published at Hartford, Ct., ix: 
1777, has in it the portrait of Samuel Adams. These portraits were in- 
dicative of the political state of the country at the time. Children usual- 
ly passed from the Lessons in the Primer to the Psalms of David and 
the New Testament. ‘The Psalter used to be embellished with a cut of 
King David’s harp. In the most advanced class in schools, the Bible was 
the reading book. The scholars were taught to spell from the lessons 
whith they read. These, so far as we can learn,(and no little pains 
have been taken to ascertain,) were the only spelling and reading books 
used in Common Schools in New England, for nearly a century after 
its settlement. 

One of the Legislative acts, passed by the Colonies respecting edu- 
cation, ordained, that all children and apprentices should be instructed 
so as to be “able to read the Scriptures, and other good and profitable 
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books in the English tongue.” Ability to read was all, that the law re- 
quired. The great desire of our Puritan Fathers, was, that their poster- 
ity might be able to read the Bible, and understand it, for themselves. 
They were zealous for the maintenance of the Protestant principal ot 
private judgment, in matters of religious faith. 

A book of 144 pp., entitled, “ The Youth’s Instructor in the English: 
tongue,” was used as early as 1720. Itis divided into three Parts. 
Part I. contains “ Reading and Spelling Lessons.” In its spelling Les- 
sons, we noticed one word of fourteen syllables, divided as follows, viz. 
“ Ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni-ta-ti-bus-que.” Part IL. treats “Of Letters 
in general ; with an Account of the Points, Stops, &c., by way of Ques- 
tion and Answer.” Part IIL. contains “ Rules in Arithmetic. with Forms 
of Bills, Bonds, Releases, &c.” We have seen another work of similar 
character, having the same indications of antiquity. The title page is 
gone, and there is no running title. More than half of the book is ap- 
propriated to spelling and reading; the remainder to arithmetic, prece- 
dents of bills, receipts, &c., the Decalogue, forms of prayer, &c. 

To be continued. 





NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 


This is the name of a Society, which was formed at Boston, and was 
incorporated by the General Court of Massachusetts, March, 1845. 
The design of the Society is expressed in the second Article of the 
Constitution, which is, “ The object of the Society shall be to collect and 
preserve the Genealogy and History of early New England Families.” 

In the second Circular of the Society, it is said, 

“« The object of this Association pages? been regarded as one of great im- 
portance as well as curiosity, as well in a philosophical as physical and social 
point of view. The minds of men are naturally moved to know something of 
their naan, Ce from whom they have derived their being ; and there 
seems to be an increasing interest in this subject ; many are endeavoring to trave 
their genealogy back at least to the first settlers—the early pilgrims of this coun- 
try. The Society —- to cultivate this taste, and togive such a direction t 
these inquiries as will facilitate their labors, and render them of practical im- 
portance to individuals and to the public.” 


The third Article of the Constitution, is as follows: “The Society shall 
be composed of Resident, Corresponding and Honorary Members, who 
shall be elected by ballot, having been nominated by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 

We notice among the Resident Members, the names of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, LL. D., President of Harvard College, and Hon. John G. 
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Palfrey, LL. D.; among the Corresponding Members, Hon. William 
Plumer, Jr., of Epping, N. H., Hon. John Kelly of Exeter, N. H., Rev. 
Thomas Robbins, D. D., of Hartford, Ct. Hon. Charles K. Williams, 
LL. D., of Rutland, Vt.,and Hon. William D. Williamson, the Historian 
of Maine ; and among the Honorary Members, Hon. John Q. Adams, 
LL. D., Hon. George Bancroft, LL. D., Rev. William Jenks, D. D., and 
the late President Quincy of Harvard College. 

* The Society will gratefully receive donations of the following descriptions 

1. Printed Books, containing Memoirs of individuals or families, Funeral Ser- 
mons, Epitaphs, Engraved Portraits, and every other printed document or work , 
which can, inany way, elucidate the lives and actions of the early inhabitants 
of New England, or their descendants. ; ' 

2. Manuscript Documents, containing original copies or abstracts of wills, 
deeds, settlement and distribution of estates, letters, autographs, coats of arms, 
&e. 

3. Original, or copies of Family Registers, or Bibles, containing records of 
births, marriages, and deaths. 

4. Original Manuscripts, containing the Genealogy, Biography, or History 
of early New England settlers, or their descendants. 

5. Newspapers, or parts of Newspapers, and other periodical works, con- 
taining marriages and deaths, or obituary, or biographical notices of any indi- 
viduals. 

The Society has issued a Prospectus of a Quarterly Periodical, for a 
“ Genealogical and Antiquarian Register,” comprehending among its 
contents such materials as the following, viz: 

“1. Biographical Memoirs, Sketches and Notices of persons who came to 
North America, especially to New England, before Anno Domini 1700 ; show- 
ing from what placesin Europe they came, their families there, and their de- 
scendants in this country ;— 

2. Fulland minute Genealogical Memoirs and Tables, showing the lineage 
and descent of families, from the earliest dates to which they can be authenti- 
cally traced, down to the present time, with their branches and connexions ;— 

3. Lists of names found in ancient documents, such, especially as were en- 
gaged in any honorable public service ; also the documents themselves, when 
they may contain any important facts illustrative of the lives and actions of in- 
dividuals ;— _ : 

4. Descriptions of Costumes belonging to the earliest times to which the au- 
cestry of families may be traced ; also their dwellings, buildings and utensils 
of every description ; to be accompanied, when practicable, with drawings ;— 

5. Ancient Inscriptions and Epitaphs, with descriptions of Cemeteries, Mon- 
uments, ‘Tombs, Tablets, &c. Also, extracts from the Town and Parish Rec- 
ords of New England ;— 

6. Descriptions of Armorial Bearings, and of other Heraldic devices, occa- 
sionally emblazoned, with sufficient explanations of the principles and terms of 
Heraldry.” 


The officers of the Society, are Charles Ewer, Esq., President ; Lem- 
uel Shattuck, Esq., Vice President; Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Recording 
Secretary ; Samuel G. Drake, A. M., Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Montague, Treasurer ; and Mr. Edmund B. Dearborn, Libra- 
rian. 
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GILMANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Anniversary of this Institution will take place on the third Thurs- 
day, (16th day,) of July. On the day preceding, the examination of the 
students in the various branches of learning, to which they have attend- 
ed during the year, will commence at 9 o’clock. A. M., in the chapel of 
the Seminary, in the presence of the Examining Committee, Trustees, 
Visitors, and others who may be pleased to attend the exercises. The 
examination will close at 3 o’clock, P. M. At 3 1-2 orations may be ex- 
pected before the Society of the Associated Alumni, in the Meeting- 
house, from the Rev. Corban Curtice of Sanbornton, the Rev. Rufus 
Childs of Gilmanton, and the Rev. Ephraim N. Hidden of Deerfield. 
In the evening of the same day, orations will be delivered by stu- 
dents of the Seminary, before the Rhetorical Society and the Society of 
Inquiry, united in an Avniversary, by Thomas N. Jones, on the Wane 
of Error ; by William H. Marble, on Christian Zeal,—its Importance 
to a Minister of the Gospel ; by Rev. John L. Seymour, on the Abo- 
rigines of North America,—their History and Destiny; by John G. 
Wilson, on the Extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 

On Thursday, the public exercises of the students will commence at 
9 o’clock, A. M., and be as follows: 

1. Preaching,—its Characteristics in different Periods of the Church. 
By Edward Farrington Abbott, ndover, Ms. 


2. Exegesis of Gen. vii. 11—16. 
By Jonathan Byron Cook, Somersworth. 
3. Christ, an Example for his Ministers. 
By Daniel Goodhue, Hancock. 
4. The Psalms of David,—their Poetry and Devotion. 


By Thomas Newton Jones, Lowell, Ms. 
Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

By William Horace Marble, Winchester. 
6. The Christian Ministry, the great Instrumentality in the Conversion 
of this World. By Rev. John Lathrop Seymour, Turkey River, Iowa. 
Christian Union. 


iT 


“I 


By William Chalmers Whitcomb, Marlborough. 
Revivals of Religion,—their Nature and Importance. 
By John Gilman Wilson, WVeélson. 
At the close of the exercises of the students in the afternoon, an ad- 
dress before the Rhetorical Society, may be expected from the Rev. 
William A. Stearns of Cambridge, Ms., and an address before the Grad- 
uates of the Seminary, by the Rey. Prof. Warner of Amherst College. 


& 
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NUMBER OF GRADUATES AT COLLEGES FOR THE YEARS 
1844 AND 1845. 


The following Statement, respecting thirty-eight colleges of the one hun- 
dred and nine in the United States, was prepared by the Rev. Samuel H. 
Riddel, Secretary of the American Education Society. 








1844. 1845.! 1844. 1845. 

Bowdoin, Me., 42 37 Geneva, N. Y., 10 16 
Waterville, Me., 11 7 University of N. York,N.Y. 39 21 
Dartmouth, N. H., 59 59) College of N. Jersey, N. J., 63 52 
University of Vermont, 24 25, Rutger’s, N. J, 24 15 
Middlebury, Vt. 7 13| Dickinson, Pa., 17 18 
Harvard, Ms., 54 61|Jetferson, Pa., 35 40 
Williams, Ms., 33 34/Washington, Pa., 24 23 
Amherst, Ms., 29 30}Pennsylvania, Pa., 12 4 
Brown University, R. 1., 26 28 Delaware, Del., 12 7 
Yale, Ct., 104 71|Georgetown, D. C., 9 6 
Trinity, Ct., 12 10| Marietta, O., 5 13 
Wesleyan, Ct., 17 21'Granville, O., 3 12 
Columbia, N. Y., 32 22) Western Reserve, O., | 13 
Union, N. Y., 81 72\Nashville, Ky., 25 22 
Hamilton, N. Y., 19 28 — 
Total, 839 = 780 


The number of graduates at the following colleges are only for the 
year, 1845. 


Columbia College, D.C., 8 Illinois College, Ill, 1] 
Miami University, O., 27|Jackson College, Tenn., 4 
Wabash College, Ind., 3)Oakland College, Miss., 9 
Indiana State University, Ind., 6|Franklin College, Ga., 16 


University of Michigan, Mich., 11| — 
Total, 95 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Duties of the Medical Student. An Address delivered before the Rush Med- 
ical Society, connected with the Willoughby Medical College, Dec. 27th, 1845. 
By Abner H. Brown, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in said College. Prin- 
ted for the Society. 1846. 


Dr. Brown is a graduate of Dartmouth College in the class of 1839, and was 
Tutor two years at the College. The Address above named is written with 
spirit, and is appropriate to the occasion. The advice given is wholesome, and 
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deserves to be well pondered by those fur whom it is designed. We quote from 
his concluding remarks : “ Your exploits, Gentlemen, will not be seen by the 
world. Inthe privacy of the domestic circle and the silence of the sick-cham- 
ber, you will achieve your greatest triumphs. Oftentimes, even those whom 
your judgment and skill may have saved from the grave, will be ignorant of the 
true nature of the services which have been done for them. But be content ; let 
the consciousness of duty performed, of good accomplished, be your reward 
The eye of God has seen you ; be satisfied.” 


A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. William Bates, in North- 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 5th, 1845. By Joshua Bates, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Dudley. Andover: Printed by Allen, Morrill, 
& Wardwell. 1846. 


The Ministry strong in the Grace of Chrisi. .4 Sermon, preached at the 
Ordination of Mr. Richard S. Storrs, Jr., as Pastor of the Harvard Church 
and Society, Brookline, Ms., October 22nd, 1845. By Richard S. Storrs, D. 
D., Pastor of the First Church Braintree, Ms. Published by request. 
Boston : Press of T. R. Marvin, 24 Congress street. 1845. 


The Sermon of Dr. Bates is founded on 1Cor. i: 21, For after that in the wis- 
dom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching, to save them that believe. The plan is such as to —— 
and illustrate the text. I. Endeavor to explain the term, to save, as used in the 
text ; and show the nature and extent of the salvation, purchased by Christ and 
revealed in the gospel. II. Inquire, what the instrumentality is, by which this 
salvation is applied to men: as denoted by the phrase, “ foolishness of preach- 
ing.” III. Speak ofthe wisdom of God, displayed in the adaptation of preaching 
to the rconciliation, reformation and salvation of believers. Some remarks close 
the Discourse. 1. Importance of a thoroughly educated ministry. 2. The par- 
amount importance of a pious ministry. 3. The importance of a stated, perma- 
nent ministy. 4. 'The momentous responsibilities, which rest upon the desig- 
nated ministers of the gospel. 5. The duty of all Cliristians to organize them- 
selves into Christian societies, or join themselves to some organized church of 
Christ, where they dwell ; and thus united, to provide forthe able, faithful and 
stated preaching of the gospel. 


Dr. Storrsselected for his text, 2 Tim. ii: 1, Thou, therefore, my son be 
strong in the grace that is Christ Jesus. In the treatment of it, he proposes to 
consider the importand propriety of its injunction. I. The injunction requires, 
i. A firm and intelligent conviction of the divine origin and true character of 
the Gospel. 2. Boldness and earnestness in proclaiming the Gospel. IIL. A 
vigorous defence of the Gospel. IV. The widest possible diffusion of 
the Gospel. II. Consider the propriety and necessity of the injunction 
of the text. These appear by considering, 1. The strong temptations ex- 
isting in man’s heart to the indulgence of the spirit of controversy. 2. 
Man’s innate love of Power. 3. The dangers of an absorbing love of Litera- 
ture. 4, The bearing of the prevailing love of Change, on ministerial character 
and usefulness. 5. The matter and manner of ministerial Support. 6. The 
commonness of a passionate desire for Distinction—an ambition for greatness. 
at the expense of humility—a thirst for popularity and fame, at the sacrifice of 
that honor which cometh from God only. 

These Sermons are welcomed as from old friends and the more, as having 
deen delivered at the ordination of their sons, with whom also we were ac- 
quainted. No occasion could be more interesting to these fathers and sons, than 
the one when the sons took their ordination vows, and this is manifested in the 
appropriate, affectionate, and paternal addresses, at the close of the sermons. May 
the sons be as faithful and successful in building up Zion as their fathers have 
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been. The sermons present great and important truths in application to the 
Christian ministry in the ro day ; and are able and valuable, exhibiting the 
peculiar characteristics of their Authors. 


Genealogical and Biographical Account of the Family of Drake in Amer- 
ica. With some Notices of the Antiquities connected with the early times of 
Persons of the Name in England. T'hose only deserve to be remembered by 
Posterity, who treasure up the history of their ancestry.—Burke. Printed at 
the private press of George Coolidge, for Samuel Gardner Drake, Au- 


gust, 1845. 


This is a book of 52 pages, of large Duodecimo size, neatly printed on good 
paper, and well done up, and is inscribed to Charles Ewer, Esq., President of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. ‘The family of Drake is one 
of great antiquity, and is of Saxon origin. As early as the Norman Conquest, 
several families resided in the county of Devonshire. Draco or Drago, is the 
Roman name of Drake, and as late as the time of Sir Francis Drake, writers 
frequently coupled his name with that of Dragon. John Drake of the Council 
of Plymouth, was one of the original company, established by King James, in 
i606, for settling New England. Several of his sons came to this country. 
John came to Boston, in 1630, with two or more sons, and finally settled in 
Windsor, Ct. Robert, with two or more sons and one daughter, settled at 
Hampton, N. H. From these brothers have descended all of the name in New 
England, and most, if not all of those bearing it in the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States. 

Samuel Gardner Drake of Boston, who is the Author of this Family Geneal- 
ogy, is the son of Simeon Drake, who married Love Muchamore Tucke ; be 
was the son of Simon Drake, who married Judith Perkins; he was the son of 
Abraham, who married Theodate Roby; and he was the son of Abraham, 
who was also the son of Abraham, who was the son of Robert, who settled at 
Hampton, in N. H., as mentioned above. 

For the above facts, we are indebted to the Memoir before us, which is prepar- 
ed with great accuracy and taste. 

The Author of this work keeps an antiquarian bookstore in Boston, is a self- 
made man, and has done himself great honor in some historical publications. 
They are The Book of the Indians,” large octavo, first published in 1882, 
ninth edition, 1845 ; ‘* A Collection of Authentic Narratives of Persons, car- 
ried away captive by the Indians,12mo.,’’ many editions; An edition of “Church’s 
Narratives of the Indianand French Wars, with extensive Notes and an Ap- 

endix, by himself ;’’ “The Old Indian Chronicle. A Collection of Rare 
racts on Philip's War, with a Chronology of events in Indian History, from 
the first Discovery of America to the present time,’ 18mo., 1836; and“*A Fam- 
ily Memoir.” 














EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REPOSITORY. 


This is a handsome Quarterly of 72 octavo pages each No. The 
contents of the first two numbers, present the results of careful re- 
search and inquiry on subjects of permanent interest to literary men, 
well arranged, affording the variety requisite to give the Journal an 
attractive character. We consider ita valuable accession tothe pe- 
riodicals of our times, worthy extensive patronage.—Christian Ob- 
server, Philadelphia. 

In this work, brief and accurate biographical sketches of minis- 
iers, physicians and lawyers in the different Counties of the State, 
will be recorded, and much excellent material for this purpose has 
already been obtained.— Boston Weekly or Mercantile Journal. 

Its reading is various, and must have been gotten up with indus- 
iry and toil— Boston Recorder. 

Dr. Cogswell’s experience in collecting information is well known, 
and he will have a good deal that is curious, and that ought to be 
preserved.— Vermont Chronicle. 

We have received the first Number. Its contents are interesting, 
and afford high promise of future research and usefulness.—Freter 
News-Letter. 

it will pursue a similar course to that of the American Quarterly 
Register, conducted many years in Boston, by Rev. Dr. Cogswell, 
now atthe head of the Gilmanton Theological Seminary. This 
number of the work has various articles upon strictly literary and 
theological subjects ; and a body of statistics, compiled with mach 
labor, and affording a fund of valuable information.—New Hamp- 
shire Statesman. 

We commend the work to the patrouage of the public. —Congre- 
vational Journal. 

This is eminently a New Hampshire Work, and it deserves the 
liberal support of her citizens. Weearnestly commend it to the 
patronage, not only of professional geutlemen, but of all who have 
any taste for substantial mental aliment. It would be highly useful 
in families, as an adjunct in the work of education, developing, and 
giving a right direction to the youthful mind. We trust our citi- 
zens will embrace this opportunity to benefit themselves and families, 
and nurture our State pride by cherishing so excellent a publication, 
and one so creditable to the literature of New Hampshire. —Far- 
mer’s Cabinet. 

This magazine is of special interest to the members of the learn- 
ed professions in the State, and they should see to it, that it is sus- 
tained.— Granite Freeman. 

We cheerfully recommend it to patronage.—Morning Star. 

It is well got up, and well filled with useful and interesting matter. 
That which will more than any thing else, give the Repository a per- 
manent value is its historical and statistical phasis.—Independent 
Democrat. 





NOTICE. 





The following Clergymen are expected to prepare the Statistics of thie 
Congregational Churches and Ministers of the several Counties, in which 
they reside, viz: the Rev. Messrs. French of Northampton and Kelly 
of Hampstead, Whiton of Antrim, Bouton of Concord, Lancaster ot 
Gilmanton, Tobey of Durham, Blake of Tamworth, Woods of Newport, 
Barstow of Keene, Cooke of Lebanon, and Perry of Lancaster. The 
Rey. Dr. Burroughs of Portsmouth, will prepare the Statistics of the 
Episcopal Denomination, the Rey. E. E. Cummings of Concord, will 
prepare the Statistics of the Baptist Denomination, the Rev. Eleazer 
Smith of Concord, will prepare the Statistics of the Methodist Denomi- 
nation, and Elder Joseph Fullonton of Milton, will prepare the Statistics 
of the Free-Will Baptist Denomination. 

The following gentlemen will prepare the Juridical Statistics of the 
Counties, in which they live, viz. Hon. John Kelly of Exeter, William H. 
Duncan, Esq. of Hanover, William P. Wheeler, Esq. of Keene, Josiah 
H. Hobbs, Esq. Wakefield, Moody Kent, Esq. of Pembroke and Stephen 
C. Badger, Esq. of Concord, Samuel D. Bell, Esq. of Manchester, and 
William Butterfield, Esq. of Gilmanton. In the other Counties, persons 
will soon be appointed. 

Some individual in each town, either has been, or will be, requested t 
prepare the Statistics of Physicians, as Dr. Prescott of Concord, Dr 
Perry of Exeter, Dr. Adams of Keene, Dr. Crosby of Hanover, and Dr 
Farrar of Derry. 

Sketches of Alumni of Dartmouth College will appear in every suc- 
ceeding number ; also Articles in regard to Common Schools, 

Among Contributors of Articles for the Repository may be named the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College, Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams and Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Rev. Drs. Woods 
of Andover, and Dana of Newburyport. 





All communications, designed for insertion in the Repository, 
may be directed to the Rev. William Cogswell, Gilmanton, 
N. H. 

And all orders for the Repository may be sent to Alfred Pres- 
cott, Esq. Gilmanton. \. H. 
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beloved by all who knew him, until 1781, when he was obliged 
to quit the practice on account of ill health, and returned to 
Newbury ; and died, probably, in 1782. He was well educated 
and skilful in practice. He never married. 

Dr. Benaiah Sanborn was born at North Hampton, June 5th, 
1757, and was son of Daniel Sanborn, Esq., and a descendant 
of the sixth generation from John Sanborn, who emigrated from 
Derbyshire, England, and settled at Hampton, in 1636. Esquire 
Sanborn moyed with his family to Sanbornton, in February, 
1766, and was among the early settlers of the town. Benaiah 
gave his attention to medicine, and read with Dr. Moore of Bol- 
ton, Ms., commenced practice at Sanbornton in 1779, and con- 
tinued in the active duties of his profession for upwards of half 
a century. 

He married Huldah Smith of North Hampton, by whom he 
had 12 children, only four of whom survive. Col. Daniel San- 
born, the only surviving son, still inhabits the paternal mansion at 
Sanbornton Square, whose children are protected by the same 
roof, which sheltered their great-grand-father, Daniel Sanborn, 
Esq. 

In 1833, Dr. Sanborn visited his last patient ; and in August, 
1841, he departed this life. His widow still survives at the ad- 
vanced age of 84, hale and active, and in possession of her men- 
tal faculties in an uncommon degree. 

Dr. Chickering came to Sanbornton, about the year 
1782, and practised in town one or two years. He then remov- 
ed to Berwick, Me. Heis said to have been a man of good 
abilities. 

Dr. Daniel Jacobs. [See Notices of Physicians in Gilman- 
ton, No. 1, p. 67.] 

Dr. Samuel Gerrish, son of Dea. Enoch Gerrish, was born at 
Boscawen, July, 1773. He was of a slender constitution, and 
therefore designated by his parents fora learned profession. He 
pursued his studies preparatory to entering College under the 
superintendence of Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D., of Boscawen, 
entered Dartmouth College, and graduated in 1793, at the age of 
twenty years. He commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
Lerned of Hopkinton, with whom he continued two years. He 
then went to Salem, Ms., and became a student of the celebra- 
ted Dr. Holyoke, and attended Medical Lectures at Cambridge. 
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He commenced the practice of his profession in Sanbornton in 
1797 or ’98, and continued in the business, until prevented by the 
sickness, which terminated in his death. He died at Sanbornton, in 
October, 1809, aged 25, ofa pulmonary disorder. In his death, 
not only his friends, bat the community at large, and the cause 
of humanity and of Science experienced a loss. He was not a 
professor of religion, but a firm supporter of religious order anc 
institutions, and a constant attendant upon religious worship. 
when not prevented by professional business. He was mild and 
obliging, honest and upright in all his dealings, and universally 
beloved. He never entered into the marriage state. 

Dr. Colby came to Sanbornton, probably about 1800 
and continued in town a year ortwo. From Sanbornton, he 
went to Salisbury, and established a hospital for the treatment of 
the small pox, in the northwest part of Boscawen. His history 
after this, and prior to his coming to Sanbornton, is not known. 

Dr. Alexander T. Clarke was born in Londonderry, in 1769, 
and was son of John Clark, who emigrated from Londonderry ir: 
[reland. He studied medicine with Dr. Ebenezer Lerned of 
Hopkinton, and commenced practice in Adolphuston, Upper 
Canada. He continued there two or three years, and removed 
to Sanbornton, in 1801. He remained there a year, and remov- 
ed to Northfield, where he pursued the business of his profession 
until his death, which occurred in 1821. 

He married Sarah Stinson of Dunbarton, by whom he had six 
children, only two of whom are living, Archibald S. and Nancy. 
He was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical Society in 1816. 

Dr. Ephraim Crockett, son of John Crockett, and brother of 
Rev. John Crockett of Sanbornton, was born at Stratham, May 
16th, 1774. He received his academical education at Gilman- 
ton Academy, and commenced the study of medicine with Dr. 
Benjamin Kelly of Gilmanton, about the year 1800. He com- 
pleted his studies with Dr. Samuel Morril, then of Epsom, but 
now of Concord, and commenced the practice of medicine at 
Sanbornton in 1802 or 3. In May, 1806, he married Betsey 
Dexter of Malden, Ms., by whom he had six children, three sons 
and three daughters. After practising medicine six or seven 
years, he exchanged the profession for that of the ministry. In 
1816, he removed to Grafton, and was ordained over the Baptist 
church in that place. He afterwards removed to Danbury. 
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where he died, June 10th, 1842. He was a member of the 
Legislature two years. 

Dr. Thomas Webster was born at Haverhill, Ms., August. 
1767. Read medicine with Dr. Brickett of Haverhill, Ms., and 
commenced practice in that place about 1790. In 1793, he re- 
moved to Warner, and continued there until 1810, when he re- 
moved to Sanbornton, and was engaged in his profession in this 
place until his death, which took place May 8th, 1813. He is 
said to have been aman of strong mind, retentive memory, and 
a very skillful practitioner. He was remarkably successful! in the 
treatment of the spotted fever, which prevailed in this region, 
at the time he resided in Sanbornton, having never lost a patient 
with that disorder. But although successful with others, he was 
unable to avert the stroke of death from himself. He was seized 
with the spotted fever while visiting a patient with that disease. 
and died in 40 hours from the first attack. He was the father of 
eight children. 

Dr. Joseph M. Harper, a native of Limerick, Me., and son 
of Samuel Harper, studied medicine with Dr. Kittredge of Can- 
terbury, and commenced practice in Sanbornton in 1810. He 
resided in the town but a short time, and removed to Canterbu- 
ry, where he now resides. A further account may be expected 
of him, when Notices of the Physicians of Canterbury shall be 
viven, 

Dr. Peter Bartlett, a practitioner in Salisbury, came to San- 
bornton, but after a short stay returned to Salisbury. The year 
he was at Sanbornton, is not remembered. He afterwards re- 
moved to the West. 

Dr. Symmes Sawyer established himself in Sanbornton 
March, 1813, remained there two or three years, and removec 
to Peeling, now Woodstock. 

Dr. John Carr, a native of Weare, was born October 22nd 
1785, and is the son of Jacob Carr of Weare, and a descend- 
ant of the fourth generation from John Carr, who emigrated from 
England and settled in Salisbury, Ms. He commenced the 
study of medicine March 10th, 1808, with Hon. David L. Mor- 
ril of Goffstown, completed his studies with Dr. Samuel Morri! 
of Epsom, and commenced practice at Weare, in December, 
1811. In May, 1813, he removed from Weare to Sanbornton, 
where he still continues engaged in the business of his profession. 
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In 1815, he married Priscilla R. Babb of Epsom, by whom he 
had six children, four sons and two daughters. In 1817, he was 
elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical Society. In September. 
1841, his wife died. His present wife was Mary A. M’Coy of 
Goffstown, by whom he has one daughter. 

Dr. Sweatt removed from Boscawen to Sanbornton. 
August, 1813. He continued in the place until the next year. 
when he went to Newbury. He was afterwards a Surgeon’s 
mate on board a Man-of-War. His remaining history is not 
known to the writer. 

Dr. Thomas P. Hili, son of Charles Hill, Esq., was born at 
Conway, N. H., in 1781. He commenced the study of medi- 
cine with Dr. William Chadbourne of Conway, and completed 
his studies with Dr. Perkins of Hanover, and received his med- 
ical degree at Dartmouth College in 1816. The same year he 
commenced the practice of medicine at Sanbornton, where he 
continued in the business about 28 years. In March, 1818, he 
was married to Sophia, daughter of Col. McMillan of Conway. 
In 1820, he was elected a member of the N. H. Medical Socie- 
ty. In October, 1834, his only child, a son 15 years of age, 
died, and in September, 1841, he was called to part with his 
wife by death. In September, 1842, he was married to Mrs. 
Phebe Marsh, daughter of Dr. Ammi R. Mitchell of North 
Yarmouth, Me. He removed from Sanbornton to Hanover, Jan- 
uary, 1844, where he now resides. 

Dr. Mark Harris of Methuen, engaged in the study of med- 
icine with his brother of the same town. He commenced the 
practice of medicine at Meredith in 1806. He removed to San- 
bornton in 1817 or ’18, and established himself in the Northeast 
part of the town, near Meredith, and remained in town 12 or 15 
years. He then changed his residence to Sandwich, where he 
now resides. 

Dr. Obadiah E. Durgin, a native of Sanbornton, and son of 
Elijah Durgin, was born, September, 1794. He pursued his pre- 
paratory studies at Gilmanton Academy, and studied medicine 
with Dr. Thomas P. Hill of Sanbornton, and at Albany, N.Y. 
He commenced practice at Sanbornton Bridge, in 1820. In 
1825, he removed to Portland, Me., where he still practises. In 
1835, he was married to Eliza Converse of Durham, Me. 

Dr. Daniel Mowe, son of Robert Mowe, was born at Pem- 
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broke, in 1790. In 1815, he commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. Silas Merrill of Andover, with whom he studied two 
years. He next read two years with Dr. Job Wilson of Salis- 
bury, attended medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, and in 
1819, received the degree of M.D. at that Institution. He 
commenced practice in New Durham, and removed to Sanborn- 
ton Bridge, in 1825, at which place he continued until 1831, 
when he removed to Lowell, Ms., where he now resides. In 
1825, Dr. Mowe was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Medical 
Society. In 1826, he was married to Elizabeth H. Whitmore, 
daughter of Anthony Whitmore, Esq., of Salisbury, by whom 
he has one child. 

Dr. Calvin McQueston succeeded Dr. Mowe at Sanbornton 
Bridge, where he practised a short time. 

Dr. Nathaniel G. Ladd, son of Capt. James Ladd, and 
yrand-son of Nathaniel Ladd of Epping, was born in Chelsea, 
Vt., July 13th, 1798, and is the fourth of eleven children. He 
commenced his medical studies with Dr. John Ladd of Lee. 
He afterwards read with Dr. Thomas Sargent at Chester. He 
attended medical Lectures at Dartmouth College, and graduated 
at that Institution in 1825. He commenced the practice of 
medicine at Morgan, Vt., where he remained nine years. In 
December, 1825, he married Abigail K. Mead of Derby, Vt., by 
whom he has had ten children, eight of whom are now living. 
In March, 1832, he removed to Meredith Village, where he re- 
mained until March, 1835, when he went to Sanbornton Bridge, 
where he is still actively engaged in his profession. 

Dr. James B. Abbott, a native of Concord, was born June 
24th, 1799, and is a son of Dea. Elias Abbott, and a descend- 
ant of the 7th generation from George Abbott, who emigrated 
from England, and settled at Andover, Ms. He studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Enos Hoyt of Northfield; attended medical Lec- 
tures at Dartmouth College in 1824 and 1825, and received the 
degree of M. D. at that Institution in 1826. In July, 1826, he 
entered into partnership in the practice of medicine with Dr. 
Harper of Canterbury, and continued this connexion one year. 
In August, 1827, he established himself at Loudon Mills, where 
he remained upwards of ten years. November 15th, of the 
same year, he was married to Nancy B. Rogers of Northfield, 
with whom he lived until September 11th, 1837, when she was 
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removed by death. He was elected a Fellow of the N. H. Med- 
ical Society in 1832, and has held the offices of Secretary, Cen- 
sor, and Corresponding Secretary of the Society. In April, 
1838, he removed to Boscawen, and in October of the same 
year, was married to Elizabeth A. Rogers, by whom he has had 
two children, the eldest of whom died in infancy. Nov., 1842, 
he was called to mourn the loss of his second wife by death. 
He married Sarah Gerrish, daughter of Capt. Joseph Gerrish of 
Canterbury, in 1843, and December 19th, of that year, he re- 
moved to Sanbornton, where he still resides. 

Dr. Charles C. Tibbetts, son of Capt. Bradbury Tibbetts. 
was born at Northfield, January 13th, 1814. He commenced 
the study of medicine in 1840, at the Tremont Medical School 
in Boston ; and completed his studies with Dr. Enos Hoyt of 
Northfield. He received the degree of M. D. at Dartmouth 
College, in 1844, and commenced the practice of medicine at 
Campton, where he remained a few months, and in October, 
1345, established himself at Sanbornton Bridge, where he is en- 
gaged in the business of his profession. He married Harriet K.. 
daughter of Geo. L. Sibley, Esq., of Meredith, Feb. 14th, 1837 
by whom he has one child. 

Dr. Ephraim EF. Wilson, son of Dr. Job Wilson of Franklin. 
was born at Salisbury, October 30th 1817. He commenced 
reading medicine in 1839, and pursued his studies with his father 
ind brother, Dr. Thomas W. Wilson of Salisbury. He gradua- 
ted at the Medical Institution at Castleton, Vt., in November. 
1845, and in January, 1846, commenced practice at Union 
Bridge, East Sanbornton. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF PHYSICIANS IN NELSON 
[For the facts in this Article, we are indebted to Oliver P. Newell, M. D. 


Dr. Nathaniel Breed was the son of Mr. John Breed, and 
was born at Lynn, Ms., July 25th, 1727. He was one of the 
first settlers, and the first physician in Nelson. He was a regu- 
larly educated physician for those days. He practised for a num- 
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ber of years at Eastham, Ms., where he was married, January 
10th, 1750, to Ann Knowles, daughter of Dea. Thomas 
Knowles, by whom he had a number of children, who settled in 
Nelson. Dr. Breedalso practised a number of years in Sudbu- 
ry, Ms. He came to Nelson, about 1769, several years before 
the town was incorporated, and while it was yet called Monad- 
nock, No.6. The town records say, that he was the oldest set- 
tler in Packersfield ; that Abigail, a daughter of his, “‘ was born 
in Packersfield, June 16th, 1769, and was the first person bap- 
tised in said town ;” also that Deliverance, another daughter of 
his, “ was married to Lieut. Abijah Brown, October 28th, 1772, 
being the first person married in said town.”’ 

Dr. Breed was Surgeon’s Mate in the Revolutionary war. 
He was much employed in town business, as Selectman, Town 
Clerk, Representative, both before and after the town was incor- 
porated in Feb. 1774. He was a pious man, and useful mem- 
ber of Society. He died, Nov. 5th, 1810, aged 82. 

Dr. Samuel Skinner was born in Marshfield, Ms. He was at 
first, a cooper, but afterwards worked several years at the trade 
of ablacksmith. He then commenced the practice of medicine 
empirically. He removed to this town in the last part of the 
year 1778, being then about 40 years of age. After a number 
of years, by his ingenuity, tact, and perseverance in acquiring 
medical knowledge, he obtained the principal portion of the bus- 
inessin town. He died, January 16th, 1825, aged 86 years. 

Dr. Silas Marshall was born and brought up in Hollis. He 
studied medicine a short time with an uncle of his in Hollis, and 
came to this town, in 1795 or ’96, and gradually obtained consid- 
erable business as a physician. While he resided here, the bus- 
iness was divided between him and Dr. Skinner. He removed 
from this place to Templeton, Ms., in 1812. 

Dr. Simon Goodell, the next physician, who came into Nel- 
son, was born at Westminster, Vt. He attended two courses of 
Lectures at the Medical Institution of Dartmouth College, and 
commenced his first business as a physician in this place, at 
about the age of twenty-five years. He came here by invita- 
tion of some of the principal inhabitants in the fall or winter of 
1812. Being a pious, active young man of good theoretical 
knowledge of medicine, respectable talents, and pleasing address, 
he soon obtained the principal part of the business in town, and 
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considerable business in neighboring towns. He was married to 
Lydia Melville, daughter of Josiah Melville, Esq., of this town. 
In the spring of 1821, he left the practice of medicine, and 
soon after lost his wife by death, and moved to Western New 
York. 

Dr. Calvin Hubbard was born in Springfield, Vt., May, 1795. 
He studied medicine two years, 1817 and 718, with Dr. Cobb of 
that place, during which time he attended two courses of medi- 
cal Lectures at the Medical School of Dartmouth College. He 
then studied and rode two years with Dr. Amos Twitchell of 
Keene, and received the benefit of observing his extensive prac- 
tice in medicine and surgery. By the invitation of Dr. Goodell, 
he came to this place, April 3rd, 1821. He continued here un- 
til the spring of 1837, when he removed to Springfield, his na- 
tive place, where he now resides, engaged in the business of ag- 
riculture. 

Dr. Nehemiah Rand purchased his situation as a practitioner 
for $200. He was born Feb. 18th, 1802, in Lyndeborough. 
In about a year after, his parents removed to Francestown, where 
they now reside. Dr. Rand studied medicine three years with 
Dr. Herrick of Lyndeborough, and one year with Dr. Daniel 
Adams of Mont Vernon, now of Keene. He attended three 
courses of Lectures at the Medical School, Hanover, and com- 
menced practice in Hancock, September, 1828. He resided 
there between eight and nine years, and then came to this town, 
January Ist, 1837. Like his predecessors, Drs. Hubbard and 
Goodell, he has had a successful and profitable practice, and still 
resides in Nelson. 

A Dr. Mitchell resided here a short time, when Dr. Goodell 
was the practicing physician, but little is known concerning him. 

Dr. Oliver P. Newell, the son of the Rev. Gad and Mrs. So- 
phia Newell, was born December 7th, 1796, in Nelson ; studied 
medicine with Dr. Simon Goodell, a year and a half, then went 
to New Haven, Ct., and studied with Dr. Eli Ives, Professor in 
the Medical School of Yale College, about a year anda half. 
During this time, he attended two courses of Lectures at Yale 
College, and at the Commencement in September, 1822, receiv- 
ed the degree of M. D. Subsequently to this, he rode with Dr. 
Calvin Hubbard of Nelson, Dr. Amos Twitchell of Keene, and 
Dr. Stephen Batcheller of Royalston, Ms. He commenced 
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business as a physician first at Hinsdale, in November, 1824, re- 
mained there but a short time, and then removed to Union, 
Broome County, N. Y., where he commenced business about 
Jan. Ist, 1825, and continued in the practice of medicine about 
five years. In the fall of 1830, he removed back to Hinsdale, 
where he remained till October, 1636, when he returned to his 
native place, where he has resided since, being engaged _princi- 
pally in agricultural pursuits, though occasionally he practices 
inedicine. 

The following is a brief account of the genealogy of Dr. 
Newell. 

Mr. Thomas Newell, the first of the name, who came to this 
country from England, settled at Farmington, Ct. He died in 
Farmington, in 1689. Samuel Newell, son of Thomas, was 
born, 1660. Samuel Newell, Jr., was the son of the preceding. 
and moved to Southington, Ct. Isaac Newell, son of Samuel 
Newell, Jr., was born in Southington, 1712, and died in 1793, 
aged 81. The Rev. Gad Newell, son of the preceding, and father 
of Dr. Newell, was born Sept. 10th, 1763. He was settled in the 
ministry at Nelson, June 11th, 1774, where he still resides in ad- 
vanced life, but in the enjoyment of comfortable health. Dr. New- 
ell is of the stxth generation from Thomas Newell, who came from 
England. His maternal ancestor, Capt. Roger Clapp, the first 
of the Clapp family, who came to this country, was born in Eng- 
land, 1609, came to this country in 1630, and settled at Dor- 
chester, Ms. He died 1690. He had six children, who lived 
to old age, whose names were Samuel, Elizabeth, Preserved, 
Hopestill, Wait and Desire. Mr. Preserved Clapp was born 
Nov. 23rd, 1643. He moved to Northampton, where he died 
Sept. 20th, 1726, aged 77. Capt. Roger Clapp, son of Pre- 
served Clapp, was born 1686, and died at Northampton, 1762. 
Maj. Jonathan Clapp, son of the preceding, was born 1704, liv- 
ed and died at Easthampton, 1781. Mr. Benjamin Clapp, third 
son of Maj. Jonathan Clapp, was born at Easthampton, Dec. 
16th, 1738, and died Nov. 8th, 1815. Sophia Clapp, born. 
1771, and second daughter of Mr. Benjamin Clapp, was Dr. 
Newell’s mother. He is then of the seventh generation from 
Capt. Roger Clapp, who settled at Dorchester, and he is de- 
scended from an unbroken line of pious ancestors, both by father 
and mother, from the first who came into this country. No peo- 
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ple on earth can trace themselves back to a more pious ancestry, 
than the people of New England. This is an honor and priv- 
ilege far too little esteemed. 





THOUGHTS ON MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
Tus Sovr,—lIrs Narore. 


‘There are three Theories respecting the Nature of the Soul. 

1. That the soul is a material substance, intelligent, sensitive, volunta- 
ry, conscious, and capable of moral feelings and actions. 

But, that the soul is not a material substance may be proved from the 
following considerations. 

All knowledge, respecting the nature of any substance, must be de- 
rived from an examination of its properties. There is no evidence, that 
the soul has one property, which matter possesses, as solidity, extension, 
divisibility ; or that matter has one property, which the soul possesses, 
us understanding, Feart, will, and capability of moral feelings and ac- 
tions. The properties of the soul, and the properties of matter are, 
therefore, distinct from each other, and unlike, in their nature. The 
soul, then, is not a material substance. 

This argument may be presented more fully in the following manner : 
The soul and matter possess totally different essential properties. The 
substratum, in which these properties inhere and co-exist, may be con- 
sidered as the cause of their difference. The essential properties may 
be regarded also as inseparable from the basis or substratum, in which 
they inhere—inseparable in such a sense, that the destruction of the 
properties would be the destruction of the basis or substratum. If mat- 
ter should lose its properties of solidity, extension and divisibilty, it 
would no longer be matter; and if the soul should lose its properties of 
understanding, heart, will, and capability of moral feelings and actions, 
it would no longer be the soul. These properties are so absolutely de- 
pendent on their substratum, that they both necessarily exist, or cease to 
exist, together. The substratum, by its very cons‘itution, is the necessa- 
ry basis of its properties, and these are what they are, because the sub- 
stratum is what itis. As the properties of matter and ofthe soul, are to- 
tally unlike, we infer that the substratum of each is totally unlike ; for it 
is an axiom, Unlike effects proceed from unlike causes. Hence we infer, 
that the soul is not a material substance. 
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The soul is a thinking substance or being. But let matter be modi- 
fied into any form, and it will neither think nor perform any operation 
or function of the soul. Atoms as such do not think. Did they, there 
would be an innumerable multitude of thinking beings in such a com- 
pound of existence as man. Atoms, in an accumulated or organized 
form, do not think. They have no more capability of thinking, when in 
juxta-position or aggregated, than when separated and apart, let their el- 
ements, their chemical properties, their position, attenuation or motion 
be what they may. They are, and ever will be, absolutely incogitative. 
There is nothing in matter, which can enable it to think. In confirma- 
tion of these remarks, it may be observed, that no philosopher has ever ‘ 
made matter think, or perform one operation ofthe soul, or has ever ap- 
proximated towards doing it. It may also be remarked, that thought 
cannot be superadded to matter, so as to become a property or an attribute 
of it, or to be inherent in it. If thought should be annexed to matter, 
so as to become an appendage to it, it would neither becomea property, 
nor an attribute, of it. Surely, the soul is not a material substance. 

II. Another theory respecting the soul, is, that it is a succession of 
thoughts or ideas and exercises. 

The Cartesians define the soul to be “ a thinking, incorporeal, inex- « 
tended substance.” In their discussions of this subject, they seem to 
make thinking the essence of the soul—Modern philosophers, who adopt 
this theory, reason thus, We can conceive of ideas and exercises, be- 
cause we are conscious of them, and are thus certain of their existence ; 
but of a substance, whence they proceed, a cause by which they are ef- 
fected, an agent who is the author of them, we can form no idea, be- 
cause of these we are not conscious, and, consequently, can have no con- 
ception of them. Their conclusion, therefore, is that they do not exist. 

The incorrectness of this position will appear, if we apply the same rea- 
soning to God,—his existence, his perfections, his works of creation and 
providence, and his operations in regeneration and sanctification. The ‘ 
modus existendi et operandi of God is to us wholly unknown. We ar 
not conscious of it, and, therefore, can have no conception of it. Con- 
sequently, God does not operate, and does not exist. 

This view of the soul is contrary to the natural apprehension of 
mankind, and our own individual consciousness. Every person be- 
lieves, and is conscious, that he exists, that he is something, and that he 
perceives, thinks, reasons, loves, hates, wills, and executes his will. He 
is as intuitively certain that he exists, and that he is an agent, perform- 
ing certain actions, as he is of any proposition whatever, and that he is 
the same being to-day, that he was yesterday. But this could not be 0, 
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if the soul be merely a succession of ideas and exercises ; for were it so, 
every idea and exercise would seem to constitute a distinct soul. 

Man is the subject of properties or attributes. This, all will admit. 
But we cannot conceive of properties or attributes, as existing independ- 
ently of some substance, essence, or substratum, in which they inhere. 
Who can conceive of a thought without a being to think, of a conscious- 
ness Without a being to be conscious, of an exercise without a subject 
of that exercise ? If this theory be true of man, why not of God ? 
And is God a mere succession of ideas, or thoughts and exercises ! 

If this theory be true, man has no personal identity. A thought or an 
exercise is a mere event, which exists, and then ceases to exist. Every 
thought or exercise is a new, distinct, and different event. Consequent- 
ly, if the soul be a mere succession of thouglits and exercises, the soul 
changes with every new thought and exercise, and becomes a new and 
different soul. It has, therefore, no continued existence, except during 
the time of each of its thoughts and exercises. Where, then, is its con- 
tinued personal identity ? Should it be said, that consciousness is iden- 
tity, it may be replied, that consciousness is not identity itself, but only 
evidence of identity. 

if the theory, now under consideration, be true, then there is nothing 
in the soul of man, which can be punished or rewarded. It is agreeable 
to common sense and the Bible, that the subject of guilt only, can and 
will be punished, and that the subject of virtue only, can and will be re- 
warded. But how can thoughts and exercises be subjects of virtue or 
vice 2? Virtue and vice, in the nature of things, cannot be imputable 10 
mere thoughts and exercises, independent of the subject of them. Be- 
sides, as thoughts and exercises are momentary, they will have perished 
before judgment will have been passed, and sentence awarded. Conse- 
quently, upon this reasoning, all that is said in the Bible of trial, reward 
and punishment, is mere trifling. 

This theory of the soul militates against the doctrine of motives. A 
motive is that which moves, inclines, or induces to auction, and is ad- 
dressed to a being capable of being infiuenced. The being to be influenc- 
ed must exist at the time, in which the motive is presented, in order to 
produce an effect. How then can thoughts and exercises be influenced 
by motives before they exist, or afterwards as they instantly perish, and 
are not, in their nature, subject to modification? There isonthis scheme, 
therefore, no possibility of their being affected by them. But God, who 
made the soul, and is acquainted with its nature and capabilities, presents 
motives to men, and according to the manner, in which they are affected 
by them, he justifies or condemns. 
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The Scriptures represent man as an agent,—something distinct from 
his perceptions, affections, volitions, and actions. He is always address- 
ed as such, by his Creator and Redeemer, and by all the inspired wri- 
ters. 

From the above considerations, it follows, that the soul is not a suc- 
cession of thoughts or ideas and exercises. 

fli. The other theory respecting the soul is, that it is a spiritual sub- 
stance, intelligent, sensitive, voluntary, conscious, and capable of moral 
feelings and actions. 

That this theory is the true one, may be argued from the fact, that 
one of the three theories is undoubtedly true ; and, as the first two are 
not true, therefore the third must be true. 

That the soul is not material, has been, it is believed, clearly proved 
in the discussion of the first theory. It possesses not a single property 
of matter, and, therefore, cannot be matter. Besides, let matter be mod- 
ified into any form, or placed in any position, it will not possess a single 
property of the soul. All the wisdom and power of man have never 
been able to make matter think, or perform one operation of the soul. 
All beings may be considered as material or spiritual. We know of no 
other kind of being. If these beings should be connected, as they are 
in man, they do not become the same, by the conversion of the one into 
the other, or by the intermixture of the two natures. Each nature re- 
tains its distinct properties entire. The soul of man, then, is not matter, 
but spirit.—It has been shown, that we cannot conceive of thoughts and 
exercises, without a being to think, and to put forth exercises. There 
can be no action without an actor or agent. The being who thinks and 
acts, must exist previously to his thoughts and actions. This is accord- 
ing to the common apprehension of all mankind, our own conscious- 
ness, the language used by all nations and people without exception, 
and the representations of the Bible. The immediate followers of Des 
Cartes, and those philosophers of the present day, who embrace his 
views, would seem to deny, that man has a soul distinct from its opera- 
tions, for they appear to make thinking the essence of the soul. Be- 
sides, the adoption of this theory would lead to the denial of persona! 
identity, of the doctrines of rewards and punishments, of the influence 
of motives, of the consciousness of our existence, and of the teachings 
of the Seriptures on this subject. Hence we infer, that the soul of man 
is a spiritual substance or substratum, in which faculties, which are 
distinct from their operations or exercises, inhere. 

That this last theory is true, we argue from the nature of the proper- 
ties of thesoul. The essential properties of a being best define its es- 
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sence or inward constitution ; for they are inseparable from it, and are 
what they are, because the essence or substratum is what itis. The 
soul has properties, distinct and dissimilar, which define its essence or 
substratum, as do the properties of matter define its essence or substra- 
tum. We can have as clear an idea of the one as of the other, the es- 
sential properties of each being equally known, and the inward cousti- 
tution or substratum of each being equally unknown. Indeed, our knowl- 
edge of spirit is by consciousness, which is infallible, but our knowl- 
edge of matter, is by the senses, which are not infallible. “Of all the 
truths we know,” says Dugald Stewart, “ the existence of mind is the most 
certain.” The essential properties of the soul, then, being spiritual, we 
infer, that its basis, or substratum is spiritual, 

That the third theory is true, we infer from the fact, that all nations, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or Pagan, have believed the soul of man te 
be a spiritual substance, distinct from the body. By this, it is not meant, 
that Pagan nations have formed a system, or science on this subject. 
They are too ignorant to do this. They may not be able to explain their 
own views precisely, but they believe, that, though the body is muterial, 
and, at death, moulders to dust ; yet the thinking being is different, a 
spiritual substance, and still lives in another world. ‘There may be ex- 
ceptions ; but these are too few to affect the general opinion, or faith. 
This universal belief is evidence, that the sou! is spiritual, whether the 
belief arose at first from immediate revelation, which has been traismit- 
ted from generation to generation by tradition, or from reason, analogy, 
or any other source. 

That this last theory is the true one, we argue trom the Bible. ‘The 
Scriptures represent the beings above man, God and angels, who are 
thinking existences, as spirits. And as God and angels, who are think- 
ing beings, are spirits, so analogy leads us to conclude, that man, who is 
also a thinking being, is also a spirit. 

The Scriptures expressly assert the doctritic, that the souls of men are 
spiritual. David, in addressing God, says, Into thine hand I commit my 
spirit. Just before crucifixion, the Savior, looking up to heaven, said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ; and having said thus, he gave up 
the ghost. Stephen, in his dying prayer, said, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
Solomon declares, Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it. By the spirit, here, is undoubt- 
ediy intended the thinking, conscious being. And can David and Solo- 
mon, inspired prophets, Stephen, a man full of the Holy Ghost, and 
Christ himself, be deceived on this subject 2. Certainly not.— Many 
passages of Scripture might be adduced, which strongly imply this doc- 
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trine, but we will not enlarge. The Bible calls those, who have depart- 
ed this life, spirits, as spirits in prison, spirits of just men made perfect. 

Thus common sense, reason, and the Bible teach, that the soul of man, 
which thinks and remembers, conceives and reasons, loves and _ hates, 
fears and hopes, surveys the past and looks forward to the future, is a 
spiritual substance, intelligent, sensitive, voluntary, conscious, and capa- 
ble of moral feelings and actions. We may add, it is invisible, not dis- 
cernible by our corporeal vision ; uncompounded, not made up of parts, 
but simple ; immortal, possessing no principles of death, for where 
there is no composition, there can be no dissolution.—See Priestley’s 
Disq.; Locke’s Ess.; Des Cartes’ Princ.; Watts’s Ess.; Upham’s Ment. Phi- 
los.; Dwight’s “heology ; Doddridge’s Lectures ; Chambers’ Univ. Dict.; S. 
Clarke’s Being and Attributes of God; Flavel’s Treatise on the Soul; But- 
ler’s Analogy. To be continued. 





HISTORY OF SCHOOL BOOKS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Though attention was paid to the education of children and youth in 
the early days of New England ; yet the means of instruction, were 
limited. School-books were few in number and variety, and these were 
imperfectly prepared. Fora considerable time after our forefathers 
came to this country, the New England Primer was, so far as is now 
known, the only elementary spelling and reading book in general use. 
One edition of it, published at Providence, R. L, in 1775, has in it the 
portrait of King George IIL, and another, published at Hartford, Ct., ix: 
1777, has in it the portrait of Samuel Adams. These portraits were in- 
dicative of the political state of the country at the time. Children usual- 
ly passed from the Lessons in the Primer to the Psalms of David and 
the New Testament. The Psalter used to be embellished with a cut of 
King David’s harp. In the most advanced class in schools, the Bible was 
the reading book. The scholars were taught to spell from the lessons 
whith they read. These, so far as we can learn,(and no little pains 
have been taken to ascertain,) were the only spelling and reading books 
used in Common Schools in New England, for nearly a century after 
its settlement. 


One of the Legislative acts, passed by the Colonies respecting edu- 
cation, ordained, that all children and apprentices should be instructed 
so as to be “able to read the Scriptures, and other good and profitable 
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books in the English tongue.” Ability to read was all, that the law re- 
quired. The great desire of our Puritan Fathers, was, that their poster- 
ity might be able to read the Bible, and understand it, for themselves. 
They were zealous for the maintenance of the Protestant principal of 
private judgment, in matters of religious faith. 

A book of 144 pp., entitled, “ The Youth’s Instructor in the Englisi: 
tongue,” was used as early as 1720. It is divided into three Parts. 
Part I. contains “ Reading and Spelling Lessons.” In its spelling Les- 
sons, we noticed one word of fourteen syllables, divided as follows, viz. 
“ Ho-no-ri-fi-ca-bi-li-tu-di-ni-ta-ti-bus-que.” Part IL. treats “Of Letters 
in general ; with an Account of the Points, Stops, &c., by way of Ques- 
tion and Answer.” Part IIL. contains “ Rules in Arithmetic. with Forms 
of Bills, Bonds, Releases, &c.” We have seen another work of similar 
character, having the same indications of antiquity. The title page is 
gone, and there is no running title. More than half of the book is aj- 
propriated to spelling and reading; the remainder to arithmetic, prece- 
dents of bills, receipts, &c., the Decalogue, forms of prayer, &c. 

To be continued. 





NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 


This is the name of a Society, which was formed at Boston, and was 
incorporated by the General Court of Massachusetts, March, 1845. 
The design of the Society is expressed in the second Article of the 
Constitution, which is, “ The object of the Society shall be to collect and 
preserve the Genealogy and History of early New England Families.” 

In the second Circular of the Society, it is said, 

“« The object of this Association has — been regarded as one of great im- 
portance as well as curiosity, as well in a philosophical as physical and socia! 
point of view. The minds of men are naturally moved to know something of 
their progenitors—those from whom they have derived their being ; and there 
seems to be an increasing interest in this subject ; many are endeavoring to trave 
their genealogy back at least to the first settlers—the early pilgrims of this coun- 
try. The Society Pare to cultivate this taste, and togive such a direction t 
these inquiries as will facilitate their labors, and render them of practical im- 
portance to individuals and to the public.” 


The third Article of the Constitution, is as follows: “The Society shall 
be composed of Resident, Corresponding and Honorary Members, who 
shall be elected by ballot, having been nominated by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 

We notice among the Resident Members, the names of Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, LL. D., President of Harvard College, and Hon. John G. 
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Palfrey, LL. D.; among the Corresponding Members, Hon. William 
Plumer, Jr., of Epping, N. H., Hon. John Kelly of Exeter, N. H., Rev. 
Thomas Robbins, D. D., of Hartford, Ct. Hon. Charles K. Williams, 
LL. D., of Rutland, Vt.,and Hon. William D. Williamson, the Historian 
of Maine ; and among the Honorary Members, Hon. John Q. Adams, 
LL. D., Hon. George Bancroft, LL. D., Rev. William Jenks, D. D., and 
the late President Quincy of Harvard College. 

The Society will gratefully receive donations of the following descriptions. 

1. Printed Books, containing Memoirs of individuals or families, Funeral Ser- 
mons, Epitaphs, Engraved Portraits, and every other printed document or work , 
which a Oo way, elucidate the lives and actions of the early inhabitants 
of New England, or their descendants. 

2. Manuscript Documents, containing original copies or abstracts of wills, 
deeds, settlement and distribution of estates, letters, autographs, coats of arms, 
d&e. 

3. Original, or copies of Family Registers, or Bibles, containing records of 
births, marriages, and deaths. 

4. Original Manuscripts, containing the Genealogy, Biography, or History 
of early New England settlers, or their descendants. 

5. Newspapers, or parts of Newspapers, and other periodical works, con- 
taining marriages and deaths, or obituary, or biographical notices of any indi- 
viduals. 

The Society has issued a Prospectus of a Quarterly Periodical, for a 

A I y ’ 


“ Genealogical and Antiquarian Register,” comprehending among its 


contents such materials as the following, viz: 

“J. Biographical Memoirs, Sketches and Notices of persons who came to 
North America, especially to New England, before Anno Domini 1700 ; show- 
ing from what placesin Europe they came, their families there, and their de- 
scendants in this country ;— 

2. Fulland minute Genealogical Memoirs and Tables, showing the lineage 
and descent of families, from the earliest dates to which they can be authenti- 
cally traced, down to the present time, with their branches and connexions ;— 

3. Lists of names found in ancient documents, such, especially as were en- 
gaged in any honorable public service ; also the documents themselves, when 
they may contain any important facts illustrative of the lives and actions of in- 
dividuals ;— 

4. Descriptions of Costumes belonging to the earliest times to which the au- 
cestry of families may be traced ; also their dwellings, buildings and utensils 
of every description ; to be accompanied, when practicable, with drawings ;— 

5. Ancient Inscriptions and Epitaphs, with descriptions of Cemeteries, Mon- 
uments, ‘lombs, Tablets, &c. Also, extracts from the Town and Parish Rec- 
ords of New England ;— 

6. Descriptions of Armorial Bearings, and of other Heraldic devices, occa- 
—_ y emblazoned, with sufficient explanations of the principles and terms of 
Heraldry.” 


The officers of the Society, are Charles Ewer, Esq., President ; Lem- 
uel Shattuck, Esq., Vice President; Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Recording 
Secretary ; Samuel G. Drake, A. M., Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Montague, Treasurer ; and Mr. Edmund B. Dearborn, Libra- 
rian. 
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GILMANTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Anniversary of this Institution will take place on the third Thurs- 
day, (16th day,) of July. On the day preceding, the examination of the 
students in the various branches of learning, to which they have attend- 
ed during the year, will commence at 9 o’clock. A. M., in the chapel of 
the Seminary, in the presence of the Examining Committee, Trustees, 
Visitors, and others who may be pleased to attend the exercises. The 
examination will close at 3 o’clock, P.M. At 3 1-2 orations may be ex- 
pected before the Society of the Associated Alumni, in the Meeting- 
house, from the Rev. Corban Curtice of Sanbornton, the Rev. Rufus 
Childs of Gilmanton, and the Rev. Ephraim N. Hidden of Deerfield. 
In the evening of the same day, orations will be delivered by stu- 
dents of the Seminary, before the Rhetorical Society and the Society of 
Inquiry, united in an Anniversary, by Thomas N. Jones, on the Wane 
of Error ; by William H. Marble, on Christian Zeal,—its Importance 
to a Minister of the Gospel ; by Rev. John L. Seymour, on the Abo- 
rigines of North America,—their History and Destiny; by John G. 
Wilson, on the Extension of the Kingdom of Christ. 

On Thursday, the public exercises of the students will commence at 
9 o’clock, A. M., and be as follows: 

1. Preaching,—its Characteristics in different Periods of the Church. 
By Edward Farrington Abbott, Andover, Ms. 


2. Exegesis of Gen. vii. 11—16. 

By Jonathan Byron Cook, Somersworth. 
3. Christ, an Example for his Ministers. 

By Daniel Goodhue, Hancock. 

4, The Psalms of David,—their Poetry and Devotion. 

By Thomas Newton Jones, Lowell, Ms. 
5. Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

By William Horace Marble, Winchester. 
6. The Christian Ministry, the great Instrumentality in the Conversion 


of this World. By Rev. John Lathrop Seymour, Turkey River, Iowa. 
7. Christian Union. 


~ 


By William Chalmers Whitcomb, Marlborough. 
8. Revivals of Religion,—their Nature and Importance. 
By John Gilman Wilson, Nelson. 
At the close of the exercises of the students in the afternoon, an ad- 
dress before the Rhetorical Society, may be expected from the Rev. 
William A. Stearns of Cambridge, Ms., and an address before the Grad- 
uates of the Seminary, by the Rey. Prof. Warner of Amherst College. 
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NUMBER OF GRADUATES AT COLLEGES FOR THE YEARS 
1844 AND 1845. 


The following Statement, respecting thirty-eight colleges of the one hun- 
dred and nine in the United States, was prepared by the Rev. Samuel H. 
Riddel, Secretary of the American Education Society. 








1844, 1845. 1844. 1845. 

Bowdoin, Me., 42 37 Geneva, N. Y., 19 16 
Waterville, Me., il 7\University of N. York,N.Y. 39 2] 
Dartmouth, N. H., 59 59 College of N. Jersey, N. J., 68 52 
University of Vermont, 24 25'Rutger’s, N. J., 24 15 
Middlebury, Vt. 7 13| Dickinson, Pa., 17 18 
Harvard, Ms., 54 61|Jefierson, Pa., 35 40 
Williams, Ms., 33 34) Washington, Pa., 24 23 
Amherst, Ms., 29 30)Pennsylvania, Pa., 12 4 
Brown University, R. 1., 26 28 Delaware, Del., 12 7 
Yale, Ct., 104 71|/Georgetown, D. C., 9 6 
Trinity, Ct., 12 10} Marietta, O., 5 13 
Wesleyan, Ct., 17 21'Granville, O., 3 12 
Columbia, N. Y., 32 22) Western Reserve, O., 11 13 
Union, N. Y., 81 72|Nashville, Ky., 25 22 
Hamilton, N. Y., 19 28 — 
Total, 839 = =780 


The number of graduates at the following colleges are only for the 
year, 1845. 





Columbia College, D.C., 8 Illinois College, Iil., 1] 
Miami University, O., 27|Jackson College, Tenn., 4 
Wabash College, Ind., 3)Oakland College, Miss., 9 
Indiana State University, Ind., 6|Franklin College, Ga., 16 


University of Michigan, Mich., | — 
Total, 95 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Duties of the Medical Student. 4n Address delivered before the Rush Med- 
ical Society, connected with the Willoughby Medical College, Dec. 27th, 1845. 
By Abner H. Brown, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in said College. Prin- 
ted for the Society. 1846. 


Dr. Brown is a graduate of Dartmouth College in the class of 1839, and was 
Tutor two years at the College. The Address above named is written with 
spirit, and is appropriate to the occasion. The advice given is wholesome, and 
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deserves to be well pondered by those for whom it is designed. We quote from 
his concluding remarks : “ Your exploits, Gentlemen, will not be seen by the 
world. Inthe privacy of the domestic circle and the silence of the sick-cham- 
ber, you will achieve your greatest triumphs. Oftentimes, even those whom 
your judgment and skill may have saved from the grave, will be ignorant of the 
true nature of the services which have been done for them. Butbe content ; let 
the consciousness of duty performed, of good accomplished, be your reward 
The eye of God has seen you ; be satisfied.” 


A Sermon, preached at the Ordination of the Rev. William Bates, in North- 
bridge, Mass., Nov. 5th, 1845. By Joshua Bates, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Dudley. Andover: Printed by Allen, Morrill, 
& Wardwell. 1846. 

The Ministry strong in the Grace of Christi. .4 Sermon, preached at the 
Ordination of Mr. Richard S. Storrs, Jr., as Pastor of the Harvard Church 
and Society, Brookline, Ms., October 22nd, 1845. By Richard S. Storrs, D. 
D., Pastor of the First Church Braintree, Ms. Published by request. 
Boston : Press of T. R. Marvin, 24 Congress street. 1845. 


The Sermon of Dr. Bates is founded on 1Cor. i: 21, For after that in the wis 
dom of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of preaching, to save them that believe. The plan is such as to oe 
and illustrate the text. I. Endeavor to explain the term, to save, as used in the 
text ; and show the nature and extent of the salvation, purchased by Christ and 
revealed in the gospel. II. Inquire, what the instrumentality is, by which this 
salvation is applied to men: as denoted by the phrase, “ foolishness of preach- 
ing.”’ III. Speak ofthe wisdom of God, displayed in the adaptation of preaching 
to the rconciliation, reformation and salvation of believers. Some remarks close 
the Discourse. 1. Importance of a thoroughly educated ministry. 2. The par- 
amount importance of a pious ministry. 3. The importance of a stated, perma- 
nent ministy. 4. 'The momentous responsibilities, which rest upon the desig- 
nated ministers of the gospel. 5. The duty of all Ciristians to organize them- 
selves into Christian societies, or join themselves to some organized church of 
Christ, where they dwell ; and thus united, to provide forthe able, faithful and 
stated preaching of the gospel. 


Dr. Storrsselected for his text, 2 ‘Tim. ii: 1, Thou, therefore, my son be 
strong in the grace that is Christ Jesus. In the treatment of it, he proposes te 
consider the import and propriety of its injunction. I. The injunction requires, 
1. A firm and intelligent conviction of the divine origin and true character of 
the Gospel. 2. Boldness and earnestness in proclaiming the Gospel. II. A 
vigorous defence of the Gospel. IV. The widest possible diffusion of 
the Gospel. II. Consider the propriety and necessity of the injunction 
of the text. These appear by considering, 1. The strong temptations ex- 
isting in man’s heart to the indulgence of the spirit of controversy. 2. 
Man’s innate love of Power. 3. The dangers of an absorbing love of Litera~ 
ture. 4, The bearing of the prevailing love of Change, on ministerial character 
andusefulness. 5. The matter and manner of ministerial Support. 6. The 
commonness of a passionate desire for Distinction—an ambition for greatness, 
at the expense of humility—a thirst for popularity and fame, at the sacrifice of 
that honor which cometh from Gud only. 

These Sermons are welcomed as from old friends and the more, as having 
deen delivered at the ordination of their sons, with whom also we were ac- 
quainted. No occasion could be more interesting to these fathers and sons, than 
the one when the sons took their ordination vows, and this is manifested in the 
appropriate, affectionate, and paternal addresses, at the close of the sermons. May 
the sons be as faithful and successful in building up Zion as their fathers have 
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been. The sermons present great and important truths in application to the 
Christian ministry in the eng day ; and are able and valuable, exhibiting the 
peculiar characteristics of their Authors. 


Genealogical and Biographical Account of the Family of Drake in Amer- 
ica. With some Notices of the Antiquities connected with the early times of 
Persons of the Name in England. Those only deserve to be remembered by 
Posterity, who treasure up the history of their ancestry.—Burke. Printed at 
the private press of George Coolidge, for Samuel Gardner Drake, Au- 
gust, 1845. 


This is a book of 52 pages, of large Duodecimo size, neatly printed on good 
paper, and well done up, and is inscribed to Charles Ewer, Esq., President of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. ‘The family of Drake is one 
of great antiquity, and is of Saxon origin. As early as the Norman Conquest, 
several families resided in the county of Devonshire. Draco or Drago, is the 
Roman name of Drake, and as late as the time of Sir Francis Drake, writers 
frequently coupled his name with that of Dragon. John Drake of the Council 
of Plymouth, was one of the original company, established by King James, in 
1606, for settling New England. Several of his sons came to this country 
John came to Boston, in 1630, with two or more sons, and finally settled in 
Windsor, Ct. Robert, with two or more sons and one daughter, settled at 
Hampton, N. H. From these brothers have descended all of the name in New 
England, and most, if not all of those bearing it in the Middle, Southern, and 
Western States. 

Samuel Gardner Drake of Boston, who is the Author of this Family Geneal- 
ogy, is the son of Simeon Drake, who married Love Muchamore Tucke ; be 
was the son of Simon Drake, who married Judith Perkins; he was the son of 
Abraham, who married Theodate Roby; and he was the son of Abraham, 
who was also the son of Abraham, who was the son of Robert, who settled at 
Hampton, in N. H., as mentioned above. 

For the above facts, we are indebted to the Memoir before us, which is prepat 
ed with great accuracy and taste. 

The Author of this work keeps an antiquarian bookstore in Boston, is a self- 
made man, and has done himself great honor in some historical publications. 
They are ‘ The Book of the Indians,” large octavo, first published in 1882. 


ninth edition, 1845 ; ‘* A Collection of Authentic Narratives of Persons, car- 
ried away captive by the Indians,i2mo.,” many editions; An edition of “Church’s 
Narratives of the Indian and French Wars, with extensive Notes and an Ap- 
endix, by himself ;’’ “The Old Indian Chronicle. A Collection of Rare 
racts on Philip's War, with a Chronology of events in Indian History, from 
the first Discovery of America to the present time,” 18mo., 1836; and‘¢A Fam- 
ily Memoir." 











EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REPOSITORY. 


This is a handsome Quarterly of 72 octavo pages each No. The 
contents of the first two numbers, present the results of careful re- 
search and inquiry on subjects of permanent interest to literary men, 
well arranged, affording the variety requisite to give the Journal an 
attractive character. We consider ita valuable accession tothe pe- 
riodicals of our times, worthy extensive patronage.—Christian Ob- 
server, Philadelphia. 

In this work, brief and accurate biographical sketches of minis- 
ters, physicians and lawyers in the different Counties of the State, 
will be recorded, and much excellent material for this purpose has 
already been obtained.— Boston Weekly or Mercantile Journal. 

Its reading is various, and must have been gotten up with indus- 
iry and toil —Boston Recorder. 

Dr. Cogswell’s experience in collecting information is well known, 
and he will have a good deal that is curious, and that ought to be 
preserved.— Vermont Chronicle. 

We have received the first Number. Its contents are interesting, 
and afford high promise of future research and usefulness.— Freter 
News-Letter. 

it will pursue a similar course to that of the American Quarterly 
Register, conducted many years in Boston, by Rev. Dr. Cogswell, 
now atthe head of the Gilmanton Theological Seminary. This 
number of the work has various articles upon strictly literary and 
theological subjects ; and a body of statistics, compiled with mach 
labor, and affording a fund of valuable information. —Neewe Hamp- 
shire Statesman. 

We commend the work to the patronage of the public.—Congre- 
vational Journal. 

This is eminently a New Hampshire Work, and it deserves the 
liberal support of her citizens. Weearnestly commend it to the 
patronage, not only of professional geutlemen, but of all who have 
any taste for substantial mental aliment. [t would be highly useful 
in families, as an adjunct in the work of education, developing, and 
giving a right direction to the youthful mind. We trust our citt- 
zens will embrace this opportunity to benefit themselves and families, 
and nurture our State pride by cherishing so excellent a publication, 
and one so creditable to the literature of New Hampshire. —F'ar- 
mer’s Cabinet. 

This magazine is of special interest to the members of the learn- 
ed professions in the State, and they should see to it, that it is sus- 
tained.— Granite Freeman. 

We cheerfully recommend it to patronage.—Morning Star. 

It is well got up, and well filled with useful and interesting matter. 
That which will more than any thing else, give the Repository a per- 
manent value is its historical and statistical phasis.—Independent 
Democrat. 





NOTICE. 


The following Clergymen are expected to prepare the Statistics of tlie 
Congregational Churches and Ministers of the several Counties, in which 
they reside, viz: the Rev. Messrs. French of Northampton and Kelly 
of Hampstead, Whiton of Antrim, Bouton of Concord, Lancaster of 
Gilmanton, Tobey of Durham, Blake of Tamworth, Woods of Newport, 
Barstow of Keene, Cooke of Lebanon, and Perry of Lancaster. The 
Rey. Dr. Burroughs of Portsmouth, will prepare the Statistics of the 
Episcopal Denomination, the Rey. E. E. Cummings of Concord, will 
prepare the Statistics of the Baptist Denomination, the Rev. Eleazer 
Smith of Concord, will prepare the Statistics of the Methodist Denomi- 
nation, and Elder Joseph Fullonton of Milton, will prepare the Statistics 
of the Free-Will Baptist Denomination. 

The following gentlemen will prepare the Juridical Statistics of the 
Counties, in which they live, viz. Hon. John Kelly of Exeter, William H. 
Duncan, Esq. of Hanover, William P. Wheeler, Esq. of Keene, Josiah 
H. Hobbs, Esq. Wakefield, Moody Kent, Esq. of Pembroke and Stephen 
C. Badger, Esq. of Concord, Samuel D. Bell, Esq. of Manchester, and 
William Butterfield, Esq. of Gilmanton. In the other Counties, persons 
will soon be appointed. 

Some individual in each town, either has been, or will be, requested to 
prepare the Statistics of Physicians, as Dr. Prescott of Concord, Dr 
Perry of Exeter, Dr. Adams of Keene, Dr. Crosby of Hanover, and Dr 
Farrar of Derry. 

Sketches of Alumni of Dartmouth College will appear in every suc- 
ceeding number ; also Articles in regard to Common Schools. 

Among Contributors of Articles for the Repository may be named the 
Faculty of Dartmouth College, Professor Upham of Bowdoin College, 
Rev. Nehemiah Adams and Dr. Jenks of Boston, and Rey. Drs. Woods 
of Andover, and Dana of Newburyport. 





All communications, designed for insertion in the Repository, 
may be directed to the Rev. William Cogswell, Gilmanton, 
N. H. 

And all orders for the Repository may be sent to Alfred Pres- 
cott, Esq. Gilmanton. \. H. 








